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DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 


BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN. 


THE drama is the most objective form of | 


literature. The author’s personality is more 
completely set aside and his creative power 
more directly manifested in this than in any 
other species of writing. In barbarian cere- 
monies we see the germ of the art—the aim 
being to represent, in action, some dominant 
idea or feeling; the transition from this crude 
hint to religious rites is obvious, and from the 
instinct of devotion it branches out into a 
reflex and echo of the passions, tastes, his- 
tory, and life of man, and becomes the most 
expressive and refined of intellectual arts. 
Perhaps the rarity of great excellence in 
dramatic literature is chiefly owing to the 
necessity of uniting accurate observation, wide 
and deep sympathy, and artistic skill, in order 
to achieve success,—a combination but seldom 
realized. A philosophical history of the art 
would touch the circle of human experience 
at every point of individual consciousness, 
domestic life and public events; for in no 
literary shape, at once so true and perma- 
nent, has ‘‘a local habitation and a name” 
been given to the workings of the private soul 
and the order of the world’s development. 

To Macchiavelli is ascribed the reproduc- 
tion from ancient examples of a vital drama. 
In Spain and England it attained the greatest 
triumphs in Lope de Vega and Shakespeare ; 
while in France, elegant imitation and ad- 
herence to the unities and classic models long 
kept it from any absolute relation to life and 
the people. A learned critic defines tragedy 
and comedy as having the same mutual interest 
as earnestness and mirth—the former being 
the moral and the latter the more sensual 


phase of our nature; and their alternation | consciousness. 





the great condition of human existence. They 
also correspond with the temporary and the 
infinite, the profound and the conventional, 
the inward and outward elements in life, from 
whose conflict, predominance, and union, spring 
the interest which, embodied by genius, con- 
stitutes the drama. Unity and completeness, 
not so much in the mere narrative as in the 
moral significance of the drama, are therefore 
essential; and like a perfect statue, the entire 
effect on the mind, whether pathetic, sublime, 
or exquisitely comic, should be harmonious as 
well as exciting. 

In reading the most characteristic passages 
of the old English dramatists, we seem to be 
walking alone beside the ocean of life, when 
its tide has ebbed, and the treasures of the 
heart lie bare and revealed to our compas- 
sionate view. Gems of fancy, deep caves where 
the most secret and profound emotions of the 
soul nestle—fantastic shapes born of lonely 
reverie, like branches of coral and amber— 
iris-hued dreams that float in colours as vivid 
as the gayest weeds of the sea—all crowd 
upon the inward sense as if the very elements 
of humanity were before us. The men who 
wrote thus possessed a moral courage in regard 
to expression, that we look for in vain in other 
departments of literature. It would appear 
that the more robust tone of society, in that 
age, not only permitted but encouraged a bold 
utterance. There is often an intensity of feel- 
ing conveyed in the dialogue that must have 
had its origin in reality. Only the situations 
appear invented; the love, hatred, and re- 
morse are too true to the laws and instincts 
of the soul not to have been suggested by 
We can only compare the pro- 
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cess by which these plays were written, to the 
affecting cavatinas of an opera, in which the 
actual sentiment of the composer is embodied, 
although the scenes and characters are purely 
historical or imaginary, as is the case in the 
masterpieces of Mozart and Bellini. Another 
charm of these dtamas is a certain directness 
and sincerity, as if, far from being ashamed of, 
the authors gloried in the strength of a passion. 
Subsequent taste has refined upon this kind of 
heartiness; language seems to have lost its 
intimate relation to feeling, and expression 
has grown tame as life has become complex 
and diffusive. Yet records of guilt and sorrow 
as are many of these plays, it is an invigo- 
rating experiment to revert to them. The 
conventionalties of existence drop away, and 
the primitive instincts of our nature awaken 
and re-assert themselves ; they are to the lover 
of humanity what a rich but uncivilized country 
is to the lover of nature—filling the mind with 
infinite possibilities, and the heart with a zest 
for keen and adventurous emotion. There is 
the same difference between the tone of their 
rough music and the modulated harmony of 
later dramas, as between the flavour of game 
and domestic birds. What constantly developes 
itself-is not so much intelligence and fancy, as 
soul—that combination of will and passion, 
that overflowing of the heart, which only the 
most fervid language can adequately repre- 
sent. Hence the high rank assigned the drama 
in literature. Its office is to symbolize action, 
to portray character, not in its rigid laws, but 
in its most earnest development. Other wri- 
tings chiefly depict a state, the drama indicates 
a process. It is the most living emanation of 
genius, and requires a vital as well as an 
intellectual force, a sympathetic as well as an 
observant genius, and a relation to nature as 
well as a knowledge of art. 

In the drama, life and thought, feeling and 
action, are mutually developed; and this is the 
great characteristic of a form of writing that 
demands a passional as well as intelligent sym- 
pathy with humanity. In Shakespeare this 
rare and indispensable gift reached its acme; 
but we scarcely think of him as a dramatist in 
the technical sense of the word, so much does 
he transcend the sphere of mere literary art 
in profound insight. It is his genius rather 
than his dramas—the soul of the man, not the 
skill of the playwright—that we habitually 
associate with his name; the spirit of his 
writings overshadows the form; their absolute 
meaning and interest far exceed the relative; 
and it is therefore not as characters in a play 
that we think of Othello, Juliet, and Lear, but 
as actual beings and types of the race. On 
this account, men of less comprehensive en- 
dowments, who have written successfully for 
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the stage, afford better materials for analysis 
as regards the drama considered as a species 
of literature. The contemporaries of Shake- 
speare partook of his earnest courage, his 
Anglo-Saxon hardihood, in the free and distinct 
enunciation of passion and sentiment so cha- 
racteristic of the exuberant life and rich men- 
tal activity of the reign of Elizabeth. We 
have but to open any of their plays, at random,, 
to encounter phrases, descriptive episodes, and 
turns of expression that seem, as it were, to 
gush directly from the heart and brain of 
creatures with all the attributes of humanity 
fresh and strong within them. It is this vital 
beauty which redeems the extravagance and 
moral incongruities of the plots, exalts even 
mean situations, and causes the most despi- 
cable vices to wear a forlorn glory; avarice has 
a sensual glow, superstition imbibes a holy 
meaning, and arrogance becomes sublime. The 
luxuriant imagination of the author atones for 
the poverty of the trait unfolded; and we are 
made often to forget the wilfulness of error 
and the sting of death in the intensity of the 
sentiment that hallows them. Ford thus de- 
scribes the inadequacy of Fame when Love is 
insecure : 


“My triumphs 
Are echoed under every roof; the air 
Is streightened with the sound; there is not room 
Enough to brace them in; but not a thought 
Doth pierce into the grief that cabins here. 
Here, through a creek, a little inlet, crawls 
A flake, no bigger than a sister’s thread, 
Which sets the region of my heart on fire. 
I had a kingdom once, but am deposed 
From all that royalty of blest content, 
By a confederacy ’twixt love and frailty.” 


And in another play, the simplicity of true 
passion is evident in Bianca’s confession :— 


** With shame and passion now I must confess, 
Since first my eyes beheld you, in my heart 
You have been only king. If there can be 
A violence in love, then I have felt 
That tyranny: be record to my soul 
The justice which I for this folly fear.” 


Perkin Warbeck, by the same author, adjures 
his followers, when led to execution, in this 
noble style :— 


“ Heaven be obeyed. 
Impoverish time of his amazement, friends: 
And we will prove as truly in our payments, 
As prodigal to nature in our debts. 
Death! pish! tis but a sound; a name of air; 
A minute’s storm, or not so much; to tumble 
From bed to bed, be massacred alive 
By some physician for a month or two, 
In hope of freedom from a fever’s torment, 
Might stagger manhood: here the pain is past 
Ere sensibly ’tis felt.” 


When the characters thus portrayed have 


“Done all that smooth-cheeked virtue could advise, 
And found all bootless,” 
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we may pity and blame, yet cannot despise | 
them for yielding to temptation, when their 
language betrays such godlike earnestness. 
illicit love is not without dignity when it holds 
such language as this :— | 
“ Gio. What, changed so soon! | 
Does the fit come on you to prove treacherous 
To your past vows and oaths? 
Annab. Why should you jest 
At my calamity, without all sense 
Of the approaching dangers you are in? 
Gio. What danger’s half so great as thy revolt? 
Thou art a faithless sister, else thou knowest | 
Malice, or any treachery beside, | 
| 


} 
| 


Would stoop to my bent brows: why, I hold fate 
Clasped in my fist, and could command the course 
Of Lime’s eternal motion, hadst thou been 

One thought more steady than an ebbing sea.” 


How true a portrait of the ideal scholar is 
the description of Virgil by Horace, in Ben 
Jonson’s Poetaster :-— 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


“] judge him of a rectified spirit; 
By many revolutions of discourse 
(in his bright reason’s influence) refined 
From all the tartarous moods of common men; 
Bearing the nature and similitude 
Of a right heavenly body; most severe 
ln fashion und collection of himself: 
And then as clear and confident as Love.” 


Ceesar’s idea of his poem, in the same drama, 
is equally significant :— 
. 
“Let us now behold 
A human soul made visible in life ; 
And more refulgent in a senseless paper, 
‘Than in the sensual complement of kings.” 


In quite a different, yet not less effective, 
manner is this dramatist’s description of love, 
in one of his comedies :— 


**'There is no life on earth but being in love! 
There are no studies, no deliglts, no business, 
No intercourse, or trade of sense or soul, 

But what is love! I was the laziest creature, 
The most unprofitable sign of nothinz, 

The veriest drone, and slept away my life 
Beyond the dormouse, till I was in love! 

And now | can outwake the nightingale, 
Outwatch an usurer and outwalk him too, 

Stalk like a ghost that haunted ’bout a treasure; 
And all that fancied treasure, it is love!” 


Sir Epicure Mammon’s anticipation of luxu- 
rious enjoyment, upon the discovery of the 
philosopher’s stone, is an instance of the wild 
sportiveness of imagination in another vein, 
and is so magnificent, that its selfish audageity 
is, in a measure, lost sight of. What pathos 
in Amintor’s complaint when he finds himself 
deceived, in Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘‘ Maid’s 
Tragedy :”— 

“OQ, Evadne! 

Would there were any safety in thy sex, 

That I might put a thousand sorrows off, 

And credit thy repentance! but I must not: 


Thou hast brought me to the dull calamity, 
To that strange misbelief of all the world, 
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And all things that are in it, that I fear 
I shall fall like a tree, and find my grave, 
Only remembering that I grieve.” 


And in Philaster, by the same poets, Bel- 
lario’s description of his motive for assuming 
a boy’s disguise is an exquisite picture, too 
familiar to be quoted. Chapman seems to 
have caught the very fire of Grecian literature; 
Marston has seldom been equalled in moral 
satire; Decker is an extraordinary instance of 
both the industry and the division of labour 
characteristic of these elder dramatists; and 
to Middleton’s use of the witch—the English 
sorceress—has been attributed the wonderful 


_supernatural beings that lend so weird an 
interest to Macbeth. Indeed, as a psychologi- 


cal and literary study, the individual traits of 
these remarkable writers, who, like the old 
painters of Italy, stand alone in their triumphs, 
will throw more light on the mysteries of the 
soul and the philosophy of expression than any 
other department of English poetry. 

Perhaps the most striking inferiority in these 
dramas to those of Shakespeare is evident in 
their want of sustained power and consecutive 


| interest. They differ from his masterpieces as 


his genius differed from that of other men; 
they are incomplete. There is often a mosaic 
rather than a fused and pervading beauty in 


| them; but in single scenes, occasional dia- 
| 


_logues, and especially in the best fragments, 
| they are unexcelled in poetic grace and moral 
| sentiment. The comparisons are sometimes 
remarkably true and vivid. In ‘‘Cupid’s Re- 
venge,”’ by Beaumont and Fletcher, occurs this 
simple yet striking figure :— 


“ As for myself, 
What I can say, you know, alas! too well, 
Is tied within me; here it will sit like lead, 
But shall offend no other; it will pluck me 
Back from my entrance into any mirth, 
As tf a servant came and whispered with me 
Of some friend’s death.” 


In Fletcher’s ‘‘ Boadicea,”’ Caratach ex- 
claims :— 


** By heavens! 
I have seen these Britons that you magnify 
Run, as they would have outrun Time, and roaring— 
Barely for mercy roaring; the light shadows 
That in a thought scud o’er the fields of corn, 
Halted on crutches to them.” 





Lovell asks Overreach, in Massinger’s ‘‘ New 
| Way to Pay Old Debts,” 


“ Are you not frighted with the imprecations 
And curses of whole families made wretched 
By your sinister practices?” 


To which he replies— 


“Yes, as rocks are, 
When foamy billows split themselves against 
Their flinty ribs; or as the moon is moved, 
When wolves, with hunger pined, howl at her brigh 
ness.” 
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In the ‘‘Fatal Dowry,” written partly by 
this poet (who, without the stirring vehemence 
of his predecessors, has a lofty equanimity of 
tone often not less affecting), Charolois, in 
allusion to his father’s death, says :— 


* My root is earthed, and I, a desolate branch, 
Left scattered in the highway of the world, 
Trod under foot, that might have been a column 
Mainly supporting cur demolished house.” 


But the poetry of these dramatic writers has 
not alone preserved their names. The nobility 
of soul, and, above all, the recognition of self- 
sacrifice as a thing of course, gives a sublime 
and pathetic charm to many of the scenes and 
characters seldom equalled in any other species 
of literature; ‘‘all valiant uses” are regarded 
as ‘‘the food and nourishment of noble minds.” 
Thierry demands of Ordella what the woman 
merits who gives her life to secure a much-de- 
sired blessing to the king and kingdom: 


“ Ordel. 
Thier. 


Only her duty, sir. 
Tis terrible! 


Ordel. °’Tis so much the more noble. 
Thier. ’Tis full of shadows. 
Ordel. So is sleep, sir, 


Or anything that’s merely ours and mortal; 

We were begotten gods, else; but those fears, 
Feeling but once the fires of nobler thoughts, 

Fly, like the shapes of clouds we form, to nothing.” 


What a fine study of affection is this:— 


**For know, loved fair, 
I have read you through, 
And with a wondering pity looked on you. 
I have observed the method of your blood, 
And waited on it even with sympathy 
Of a like red and paleness in mine own. 
I knew which blush was anger’s, which was love’s, 
Which was the eye of sorrow, which of truth, 
And could distinguish hbuour from disdain 
In every change.” 


Here is a description of a sterner kind, yet 
not less effective: 


“Ten struck battles 
I sucked these honoured scars from, and all Roman; 
Ten years of bitter nights and heavy marches, 
When many a frozen storm sang through my cuirass, 
And made it doubtful whether that or I 
Were the most stubborn metal, have I wrought through, 
And all to try these Romans. Ten times a night 
I have swam the rivers, when the stars of Rome 
Shot at me as I floated, and the billows 
Tumbled their watery ruins on my shoulders, 
Charging my battered sides with troops of agues; 
And still to try these Romans.” 


Thus tenderness and heroism alternate in 
these remarkable plays, embodied in the rich 
sentiment of Fletcher, the sublime pathos of 
Ford, the tragic horror of Webster, the grand 
repose of Massinger, or the scholarly robust- 
ness of Jonson. 

From this prolific era of genuine dramatic 
literature in England almost to the time of 
Sheridan Knowles, there was a dearth of stan- 
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dard tragedies, although the theatre was per- 
manently enriched by several admirable come- 
dies. The spirit of the old dramatists appears 
to have undergone a long eclipse, and its 
lingering fire to have been extinguished with 
Otway. Venice Preserved and Douglas were 
almost the only serious plays of modern origin 
that justly kept possession of the stage. The 
exciting elements and literary activity of the 
present age has left its stamp upon the drama, 
but two causes have greatly tended to check 
its development :—the great popularity of the 
Italian opera, and the taste for works of fiction. 
These two representatives of life and passion 
have been carried .to such artistic perfection, 
and have so fully explored both history and the 
records of the passing hour for material, that 
the necessity of theatrical composition exists in 
a much less degree than formerly; and the 
theatre itself no longer constitutes the princi- 
pal arena for literary genius and ambition. 
The examples, however, that late English wri- 
ters have afforded in this department of letters 
are worthy of the social refinement, the high 
culture, and the extraordinary talent of the 
age. The causes to which I have alluded, 
together with the revolutionary spirit and sci- 
entific discoveries that distinguish our times, 
not to speak of the greater interest felt in 
history, the fine arts, and contemplative poetry, 
have in a great measure withdrawn attention 
from the exquisite specimens of dramatic wri- 
ting of recent date. At no period were so 
many dramas produced for the closet. Indeed 
the high finish, profound moral, and rich poetic 
graces of the best of these writings have never 
been surpassed. They usually want interest 
of action, and are deficient in stage effect. 
Many of them are only poems cast in the form 
of dialogue, often too refined in conception 
and delicate in beauty for representation, and 
yet have attained a deserved and lasting re- 
nown as compositions to be read and pondered. 
Such are the Philip Van Artevelde and other 
dramas of Taylor, the Dream of Exile of Miss 
Barrett, the Paracelsus of Browning, and the 
dramas of Byron, Procter, Landor, Joanna 
Baillie, Croly, Horne, Mrs. Hemans, and others. 
Compare the most ineffective of these produc- 
tions with the artificial grandeur of the dramas 
of Addison or Rowe, and others of the inter- 
mediate writers, and the superiority of the 
former, both in nature and poetry, is at once 
evident. The two most successful living Eng- 
lish dramatists, as the phrase is usually under- | 
stood, are, doubtless, Knowles and Bulwer. 
The first learned the art of a playwright as an 
actor, and grafted on this practical skill that 
pure domestic sentiment so genial to an English 
audience; while the latter became an adept in 
exciting imagination, if not sympathy, by his 
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career as a novelist. Byron’s tragedies have 
his intensity without the variety of effect 
essential to the acting drama. They are only 
Childe Harolds in an imaginary character. 
The sweetness and fancy of the old English 
dramatists have been most happily reproduced 
by Barry Cornwall! in his ‘‘ Dramatic Scenes” 
and ‘‘ Mirandola.” Croly has best represented 
the Roman of the old English stage in his 
‘Catiline.” Shelley’s ‘‘Cenci” is perhaps the 
most genuine English tragedy of modern times ; 
the revolting nature of the subject unfits it for 
the theatre, but if to ‘‘ excite terror and pity,” 
to lose personality in characterization, and to 
observe the rules of art without forfeiting the 
inspiration of genius, are the main qualifica- 
tions of a tragic poet, the ‘‘Cenci” realizes 
the claim. For sustained dramatic interest 
unfolded with the ancient simplicity, Brown- 
ing’s ** Blot on the ’Scutcheon”’ is a remarkable 
work. Landor has been eminently loyal to his 
classic taste in his dramatic poems; and many 
single dramas, written by men engaged in 
political or professional life, on both sides of 
the water, in some instances as acting and in 
others as reading plays, attest the rich poetic 
vein and earnest moral impulse of the modern 
drama in contrast with the dreary interval 
chiefly known by one high-sounding passage of 
Congreve’s Mourning Bride, quoted by Johnson, 
and one ridiculous one from Thompson’s Sopho- 
nisba, parodied by the wits. 

The despotic governments of Europe have 
eramped dramatic as well as other ferms of 
literary development; but the drama oa the 
continent has not been without its signal 
triumphs in the nineteenth century. Goethe’s 
Faust, and Schiller’s Wallensten, have exerted 
a decided influence on cosemporary litera- 
ture and modes of thougit. Even in Italy, 
Alfieri, with his terse and vigorous diction, has 
nerved the resolution of the lonely and bafiled 
enthusiasts for liberty. His tragedies repre- 
sent will, and these of Metastasio, sentiment. 
Devoted as the Italians are to the lyrical 
drama, it needs bat the atmosphere of freedom 
to revive their inherent taste for tragedy. I 
have seen a Tuscan audience earnestly respond 
to the besutiful soliloquy of Schiller’s Mary 
Stuart, when temporarily enjoying the breath 
of heaven to solace her captivity, and echo ar- 
dently the noble appeal of Paolo, in Silvio 
Pellico’s Francesca de Rimini :— 


*¢¥ non ho patria forse 
Cui sacro sia de’ cittadini il sangue?” 
Niccolini has added some admirable trage- 
dies to those of Manzoni and Monti—illustra- 
tive of his country’s history, and prophetic of 
her hopes. The involved plots of the Spanish 
drama, so significant in its intrigue and gloomy 
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passion of the national character, are becoming 
familiar through the operatic librettos; and it 
is one of the eclectic signs of the times to find 
Calderon’s invention embodied in a French ro- 
mance, and grafted on the Germanic-ltalian 
music of Verdi. 

+ There is a certain diction and tone charac- 
teristic of genuine dramatic composition which 
at once reveals to both ear and soul the test of 
its merits. The imitation of these is equally 
obvious; and a genius for_this peculiar kind 
of writing is accordingly best shown by a fa- 
cility and aptitude in efficient dramatic expres- 
sion, beyond the reach of art. We have re- 
cently met with such unmistakeable proof of the 
advent of a native dramatist, in the productions 
of Mr. George H. Boker. In the facetious epi- 
logue of his Anne Boleyn, he anticipates the ob- 
jections of critics to his temerity in following 
in the track of Shakespeare ; but his play turns 
exclusively upon the queen, who, in Henry 
VIII., is a subordinate character. He has not 
only dramatised the fate, but depicted the very 
nature and individuality of Anne in a masterly 
and original view. The struggle between love 
and pride, the high intelligence, noble and 
warm heart, pure womanhood, and magnani- 
mous soul of the royal martyr, are drawn and 
coloured to the very life. He forms a new and 
most effective creation, in some phases, re- 
minding us of Schiller’s Mary Stuart. The 
action of the piece is vitally sustained; and the 
language rises often to the highest point of 
energy, pathos, and beauty. 

In his Calaynos, also, we have a felicitous 
combination of the requisites of dramatic suc- 
cess. Its general scope is to illustrate the force 
of an intense national prejudice—the inveterate 
hostility between Moorish and Castilian blood. 
The local atmosphere incident to such a design, 
is preserved with remarkable consistency. A 
reader fresh from the pages of Prescott and 
Ticknor, at once recognises the literary, his- 
torical, and social traits of Spain, as depicted 
by these authentic chroniclers, in the imagery, 
and traditional and personal allusions of this fine 
drama. We see the old castle of the Spanish 
grandee, the ancestral portraits, the cathedrals 
of Seville, the mountain-ranges of the penin- 
sula, and all that is peculiar to that romantic 
country. But this truth to what may be called 
the national facts, is subservient to, and illus- 
trative of, a still higher dramatic element—that 
of characterization. In this most difficult phase 
of the art, Mr. Boker has achieved a decided 
triumph. His characters are, to an uncommon 
degree, separate, individual, and consistent. 
Calaynos is an excellent representation of the 
higher qualities of the Spanish race. His 
earnestness of soul is in beautiful contrast 
with his wife’s more vivacious temper. The 
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loyal, dignified, and wise Olivia; the pert, 
town-bred Martina; the flippant knavery of 
Soto, and the reckless villainy of Don Luis, 
are so distinctly and effectively drawn, as to 
constantly yield the needful light and shade 
essential to moral impression. Mr. Boker has 
followed the masters of dramatic writing with 
rare judgment in revealing his characters in- 
directly. Thus Donna Alda and Soto suggest 
the character of Calaynos, not less significantly 
than his own expressed sentiments. The former 
says :— 


‘‘Now, by some words his secretary dropped, 
And by the outward bearing of the man, 
I deem him one for noble actions fit— 
A generous mind, above suspicion quite; 
Yet with an eye that looks through outward things 
Into the soul, if once aroused to doubt.” 





And the latter, in surmising the character of 
his respected friend, says :— 


““T suppose 
A man much like my lord, of earnest mien, 


Of grave and reverend looks—incarnate wisdom 
Made manifest, and pure in earthly form— 

A man without a sin or fault or stain; 

Such must he be, whom Lord Calaynos loves.” 


And elsewhere she thus describes him : 


‘He is a scholar of the strictest caste; 
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his wife from visiting the court, Calaynos adds, 
after describing its hypocrisy: 


* Nor shall thy rustic mind, 
Pure as the Guadalquiver, ere it flows 
Past the foul sluices that Seville outpours, 
Know aught of it.” 


After his betrayal, the deserted husband 
thus soliloquizes: 


“The strife is vain; I cannot think nor read; 
My mind will wander, and my eyes grow dim; 
She clings to me like sin! I catch myself 
Involuntary, dreaming o’er the page, 
And all my dream of her. Day follows day, 
Yet deeper sinks the barb. Each hour my heart, 
Like a calmed vessel next a hideous rock, 
Heaves near this one idea.” 


The tragic writer is always in danger of 
sacrificing the bold, clear metaphorical tones of 
real feeling, to a stately or exaggerated con- 
ceit; in his avoidance of this error, Mr. Boker 


| emulates the older masters of his art. He 


also excels many gifted dramatic poets of the 
day, in a quality essential to the impressive- 
ness, at least, of an acted play,—spirit. We 
quote an instance from the musings of Calay- 
nos over his wrongs. 


“Yd staked my soul upon her truth, 
Ah, ’tis a trick, a trick—a trick to damn! 
What shall I do? who shall direct me now? 





And from the portal of yon study dim, 

Seldom comes forth, and then but for a moment. 

He is a man of grave and earnest mind, 

Wrapped up in things beyond my range of thought; 
Of a warm heart, yet with a sense of duty— 

As how he must employ his powerful mind— 

That drives all empty trifies from his brain, 

And bends him sternly o’er his solemn tasks ; 
Things nigh impossible are plain to him; 

His trenchant will, like a fine-tempered blade, 

With unturned edge, cleaves through the baser iron ; 
Such is my lord, a man above mankind.” 






















How finely is the natural effect of such com- 
panionship upon a vivacious, impulsive, but 
undisciplined woman, hinted by Donna Alda 
herself. 


“ Sometimes in the dead and hush of night, 
When evil thoughts dare scarcely walk abroad, 
When loneliness and fear half play the part 
Of humble holiness, and force the heart, 
Despite its wicked bent, to virtvous plans, 
Some random word, which he, in passing, dropped 
On the light fallow of my wavering mind, 
Springs up and blossoms, with a promise fair ; 
But with the morning dew dries up the fruit, 
And I laugh down, as weak and childish fright, 
What, ’chance, an angel whispered in my ear.” 


The author of Calaynos has a poetical ima- 
gination, but he does not allow its phantasies 
to weaken the spirit or mystify the intent of 
his dialogue. On the contrary, the glow of his 
images is chastened by a noble simplicity, 
keeping them within the line of human sym- 
pathy and natural expression. In dissuading 


(Turns to the portraits.) 
| Idare not question you, ye men of blood; 
| I know your answer—Draw the sword and kill! 
Fling out the banner, fire the culverins, 
| Call in the war-bred from their ancient hills, 
And let the trembling valley hear aghast, 
Calaytos wars with man! 0 empty threat! 
Blood cannot heal the scars which seam my heart. 
(Opens the casement.) 
The sky is re, is red as—blood ! 
Down, tempting devil, down—I will not murder; 
‘Tis the last prim of eyening’s fiery foot 
That burns in yonter clouds. Ere long, the night 
Shall fall as black as memory on my soul— 
0 heaven! without a hype to light my path, 
One stony hope to lend it: guiding beam. 
What dusky clouds o’erclim) yon eastern peaks, 
A storm? Come on, I like ths looks, my mate, 
Shake thy red lightning o’er this wicked world, 
Strike all the guilty with thy burging hand— 
Pour thy cruel hail upon their naked heads; 
O’erturn their habitations, root them out— 
Drive them, like sheep, before thy angry face! 
Nay, let them go: slay all the innoceni— 
Slay all the sufferers, all that ache ‘neath wrongs, 
For guilt can live in peace and smile at them! 
* - * . * 
Thou hast a tale, shut up 
Within the hollew chamber of thy breast, 
To make avenging falchions bristle earth. 
* * * * sa 
(Snatches a sword from the wall.) 
Come forth, thou minister of bloody deeds, 
That blazed a comet in the van of war, 
Presaging death to man, and tears to earth. 
Pale, gleaming tempter, when I clutch thee thus, 
Thou, of thyself, dost plead that murder’s right, 
And mak’st me half believe it luxury. 
Thy horrid edge is thirsting for man’s gore, 
And thou shalt drink it from the point to hilt. 
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To horse, to horse! the warrior blood is up; 

The tiger spirit of my warlike race 

Burns in my heart, and floods my kindling veins. 
Mount, Oliver, ere pity’s hand can hide 

The bloody mist that floats before mine eye; 

To horse! to horse! the Moor rides forth to slay.” 


Serenely alternates with these bursts of pas- 
sion, the scholar’s tranquil mood, and the phi- 
losopher’s reverie. It was an exquisitely dra- 
matic instinct that led the author to make 
Calaynos moralize so eloquently at the sight of 
the vast, bright firmament, at the very moment 
that the footsteps of the ravisher’s steed echoed 
on his unconscious ear. To the tragic ability, 
we have thus briefly indicated, Mr. Boker 
unites aptitude for easy, colloquial, and jocose 
dialogue, such as must intervene in the genuine 
Shakespearian drama, to give relief and addi- 
tional effect to high emotion. It is on account 
of his union of these various requisites, that 
we are disposed to hope for his eminent success 
as a writer for the stage in its nobler depart- 
ment; and this expectation has been adequately 


realized by the favourable reception, both by | 


audience and critics, of Calaynos, in London.* 

The eloquent Satanic colloquies of ‘‘ Festus,” 
the discrepancy of opinion that dramatic poer 
excited, and the fame it achieved, is one of 
the most remarkable indications of that ter- 
dency of thought and feeling which, fer want 
of a more definite name, we call transcendental. 
To the philosopher it is as chacacteistic a fact 
as the popularity of the comedies of Goldsmith 
and Sheridan in their day. ‘t has usually 
been thought that the dyama, beyond any other 
form of literature, relected the manners, tone 
of feeling, and chstacter of an age. Except 
in comedy, however, i¢ is only indirectly sug- 
gestive to this exteat. Molitre and Goldoni 
represented che foibles and social errors of 
their day, «nd tkus led to their reform; but it 
was done under the light, penetrating, good- 
humowed style of the comic muse. The se- 
rious drama usually draws its materials from 
distant sources, aims to reproduce the past, 
sad adopts a costume and spirit often far 
removed from the existent sympathies of the 
hour; but the sentiment it illustrates, the 
moral it enforces, and the artistic style it 
follows, reveal the taste of the period. If we 
analyze an approved drama, we cannot but 
obtain a glimpse of the spirit of the times 
that sustained it. It seems as if our own era 
required that a work of this kind should not 
only succeed in actual representation, but bear 





[* While this sheet is passing through the press, Mr. 
Boker’s new play, The Betrothal, written expressly for 
the stage, is accomplishing, by its signal success at the 
Walnut Street Theatre, the most entire fulfilment of the 
critic’s anticipations. It is admitted on all hands to be 
the greatest purely dramatic triumph ever won by an 
American author.—Eb.]} 





| the test of refined literary criticism. Such 
| has been the case, to a remarkable degree, 
with Sergeant Talfourd’s Ion. Formerly the 
theatre was chiefly frequented by the illiterate, 
and only the few pretended to criticise the 
art there exhibited; but popular education 
has wrought such a revolution in society that 
the successful dramatist must not only win 
the multitude by his palpable effects, but 
gratify the highly educated with the exquisite 
beauty and refined significance of his language 
and imagery. In a word, he must combine 
scholarship with knowledge of the world, and 
genuine human sympathies with disciplined 
intellectuality, to please both audience and 
readers. But Talfourd’s tragedy is not less 
characteristic of <be times for another reason. 
It is the offspring of professional leisure ;— 
one of those poetical waifs that sometimes 
mysteriously appear beside the loom of plod- 
ding industry, and which the authors, as in 
| the present instance, are scrupulous to dis- 
| claim as snything but incidental products, 
| «¢pot permitted to interfere with any profes- 
| stonal or private duty.” To be a dramatic 
. writer by vocation would be almost impracti- 
| cable now, so unreliable is the demand, and so 
| inadequate the genius, if we except the French 
theatre. 

At a casual view, we may detect no analogy 
between the English life of this age and the 
classic era in which the scene of this play is 
laid. We may ask what sympathy can be 
expected between an obsolete system of faith 
and a Christian audience, between John Bull 
and an ancient Greek, and what ideas of reve- 
rence we are expected to attach to objects of 
veneration which we know to be poetical fic- 
tions—exclaiming, with the poet,— 

“ Their gods! what were their gods? 

There’s Mars all bloody-haired; and Hercules, 

Whose soul was in his sinews; Pluto, blacker 

Than his own hell; Vulcan, who shook his horns 

At every limp he took! Great Bacchus rode 

Upon a barrel; and in a cockle-shell 

Neptune kept state. Then Mercury was a thief; 

Juno a shrew; Pallas a prude at best; 

And Venus walked the clouds in search of lovers! 

Only great Jove, the lord and thunderer, 


Sat in the circle of his starry power, 
And frowned ‘J will’ to all.’’* 





| 





Yet even in this regard Ion is characteristic, 
not indeed of the external life, but of the 
Anglo-Saxon culture. It was the dreams of 
the author’s youth coloured by the association 
of classical studies that kept alive the inten- 
tion of writing a tragedy. He very appro- 
priately dedicates it to Dr. Valpy, as one of 
the incidental results of his education. The 
scholar—the man of letters, whose taste has 
been rendered severe and chaste by familiarity 








* Barry Cornwall. 
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with antique models—speaks clearly in this 
drama, and thus echoes a feeling common to 
all liberally educated Englishmen; but the 
more remarkable and characteristic trait is the 
union of humanity with classicism in this play, 
—the blending, in the same work of art, of 
Grecian form and outline with the romantic 
atmosphere, of pagan mythology and Christian 
sentiment. This typifies the eclecticism of the 
age. The names, places, ceremonies, forms of 
expression, belong to Greece; the spirit, tone, 
and imagery, are tinged with the philosophic 
humanity of Wordsworth, the psychological 
insight of Lamb and Wazlitt, and the self- 
sacrifice illustrated in the New Testament. 
Thus, foreign to the life of the passing hour 
as it may appear to the superficial, Ion exqui- 
sitely reflects the mental and moral experience 
of the times, in their more latent and refined 
aspect; and the genuine critic may read these 
*¢ footsteps on the sands of time” by analyzing 
the play, as well as see the traces of the age 
of maritime discovery in the ‘‘Tempesi,” or 
catch glimpses of the age of Louis in Moliee, 
The only difference is that in the one cas th, 
evidence is indirect, and in the other obvions, 
We perceive, in this tragedy, how, in accor- 
dance with the more introspective and less 
adventurous life of the present day, the inte- 
rest and the energy is made inward, meditative, 
and of the individual soul rather than in the 
outward enterprise of the hero. So much is 
this the case, that its author deemed it too un- 
dramatic for representation; and yet we know 
that it excited both recognition and sympathy. 
A mere state of mind is thus rendered the 
centre of attraction; the motive power not 
the external manifestation of character. Tal- 
fourd calls it the phantasm of a tragedy, and 
in this very definition appeals to the contem- 
plative and metaphysical nature of modern 
existence as compared to the more robust ac- 
tivity of an earlier day. The old dramatists 
wrote plays to give utterance to fervid emo- 
tions; and, ‘‘in the lusty stealth of nature,” 
the offspring was vigorous, though seldom re- 
fined; the author of Ion acknowledges that a 
dramatic end with him was a secondary motive ; 
he chiefly desired to make it ‘‘subserve to the 
expression of some cherished thoughts.” This 
deliberate choice of this form of writing, as a 
vehicle for private opinion and sentiment, ex- 
emplifies both the high individual cultivation 
and the absence of great dramatic genius. It 
would make one of the hearty, earnest play- 
writers of Shakespeare’s day—who wrought 
out their creations to supply the exigencies of 
the theatre, and give scope to their burning 
thoughts—smile, to read, in the preface to Ion, 
the various motives that led to its conception, 
execution, and publication. The calm purpose, 
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the tasteful care, and the elaborate finish of 
the task would contrast strongly with their more 
necessitous, rough, and impulsive careers. 

Another point in which Ion represents the 
spirit of the modern culture, is its abstract 
moral beauty. The great object of the classic 
drama was to infuse a human element into 
idealism; while the romantic aimed to render 
the human poetic; but in both, the effective 
display of fate, passion, and will, seems the 
great object. In the present age, however, 
deformed by actual error, no deliberate intel- 
lectual creation would be tolerated, unless the 
principle of moral beauty was recognised. In 
Ion, the absence of great passional interest, 
and a succession of thrilling events, is compen- 
sated by a heavenly grace of character. The 
romance of the play is that of instinctive virtue, 
for it is worthy of remark, that no overwhelm- 
ing sentiment, or enthusiasm of valour, leads 
to the voluntary self-sacrifice of the hero; the 
purpose was not born of tumultuous feeling, 
as is so often the case in the early tragedies; 
nor of harrowing remorse or baffled love. It 
was a calm, religious, consecration; a con- 
scious, reflective, and gradually matured re- 
| Sslve, ushered in by presentiments, and con- 
elved, as it were, by the natural operation of 
&motql law. The pathos of the tragedy arises 
from the contrast between the sternness of 
such a fate Spontaneously adopted, and the 
gentle, loving, reined being who is its victim. 
An interest ‘ike this would scarcely have 
touched an auditnce sich as luxuriated in the 
horrors of Webster, ana were infected by the 
Broken Heart of Ford; aad that such moral 
grace and quiet grandeur ef soul should be 
made subservient to dramatic effect is an im- 
pressive proof of the advancemmt of civiliza- 
tion, and the increased development of both 
mind and sensibility. lon is, mdee&\ a drama 
in which, through the medium of a clagic out- 
line and an atmosphere of humanity, the pri- 
mal and higher sympathies are appealed \o in 
language of poetic beauty and exquisite signi- 
ficance; and it is precisely because of these 
traits that it is a characteristic play, both in 
relation to the culture, the philosophy, and 
the moral sentiment of the age. 

Accordingly it is in the interviews and solilo- 
quies, rather than in the moments of intense 
action, that profound elements of character 
are discernible in Ion. The purity and ear- 
nestness of his love is revealed in the beautiful 
colloquies with Clemanthe, where, by the ge- 
nuine law of feeling, so much more is suggested 
than is spoken. His solemn energy of will, 
combined with the gentlest spirit and the low- 
liest self-estimation, are not less eloquently 
apparent in his appeal to the sages to under- 
take the perilous mission to the king; and his 
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appeal to Adrastus to be true to himself and 
his people. So the magnanimity of friendship 
finds expression in the last dialogues with 
Phocion, and the holy beauty of filial love in 
the closing scene between the dying monarch 
and his recovered child. In the drama, an 
effect is aimed at which essentially depends on 
the whole piece as a work of art. Quotations 
only indicate the rhetoric, the poetical diction 
and general style; it is impossible through 
them to convey any idea of the absolute dra- 
matic significance of a play. The following 
disconnected passages from the mouth of the 
hero, will, therefore, only serve to illustrate 
the refined graces of sentiment and language 
to which we have alluded as characteristic of 
the modern drama. 


“Jon. Thou art not marble, 
And thou shalt hear me!—Think upon the time 
When the clear depths of thy yet lucid soul 
Were ruffled with the troublings of strange joy, 
As if some unseen visitant from heaven 
Touched the calm lake and wreathed its images 
In sparkling waves ;—recall thy dallying hope 
That on the margin of assurance trembled, 
As loth to lose in certainty too blessed 
Its happy being;—taste in thought again 
Of the stolen sweetness of those evening-walks, 
When pansied turf was air to winged feet, 
And circling forests, by ethereal touch 
Enchanted, wore the livery of the sky, 
As if about to melt in golden light 
Shapes of one heavenly vision; and thy heart 
Enlarged by its new sympathies with one, 
Grew bountiful to all! 
* - * « e * 
O Sages, do not think my prayer 
Bespeaks unseemly forwardness—send me! 
The coarsest reed that trembles in the marsh, 
If Heaven select it for its instrument, 
May shed celestial music on the breeze 
As clearly as the pipe whose virgin gold 
Befits the lip of Phoebus;—ye are wise; 
And needed by your country; ye are fathers; 
I am alone stray thing, whose little life 
By strangers’ bounty cherished, like a wave 
That from the summer sea a wanton breeze 
Lifts for a moment’s sparkle, will subside 
Light as it rose, nor leave a sigh in breaking. 
* * r * * * 
Now all is stillness in my breast—how soon 
To be displaced by more profound repose, 
In which no thread of consciousness shall live 
To feel how calm it is!—O lamp serene, 
Do I lift up to thee undazzled eyes 
For the last time? Shall I enjoy no more 
Thy golden haziness which seemed akin 
Tomy young fortune’s dim felicity? 
And when it coldly shall embrace the urn 
That shall contain my ashes, will no thought 
Of all the sweet ones cherished by thy beams 
Awake to tremble with them? Vain regret! 
The pathway of my duty lies in sunlight, 
And I would tread it with as firm a step, 
Though it should terminate in cold oblivion, 
As if Elysian pleasures at its close 
Flashed palpable to sight as things of earth. 
Who passes there? 
* * * 


* a + 
It is little: 
But in these sharp extremities of fortune, 
The blessings which the weak and poor can scatter 
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Have their own season. "Tis a little thing 
To give a cup of water; yet its draught 

Of cool refreshment, drained by fevered lips, 
May give a shock of pleasure to the frame 
More exquisite than when Nectarean juice 
Renews the life of joy in happiest hours. 

It is a little thing to speak a phrase 

Of common comfort which by daily use 

Has almost lost its sense; yet on the ear 

Of him who thought to die unmourn’d, ’twill fall 
Like choicest music; fill the glazing eye 
With gentle tears; relax the knotted hand 
To know the bonds of fellowship again ; 
And shed on the departing soul a sense, 
More precious than the benison of friends 
About the honoured death-bed of the rich, 
To him who else were lonely, that another 
Of the great family is near and feels.’’ 


Contrast the tenderness of the youth’s soul, 
with the ferocious pride of the king, sublimated, 
as it is, by a kindred nobleness and poetry ; in 
both the imagery and diction are of the highest 
order : 


“ Adras. I have yet power to punish insult—look 
I use it not, Agenor!—Fate may dash 
My sceptre from me, but shall not command 
My will to hold it with a feebler grasp; 
Nay, if few hours of empire yet are mine, 
They shall be coloured with a sterner pride, 
And peopled with more lustrous joys, than flushed 
In the serene procession of its greatness, 
Which looked perpetual, as the flowing course 
Of human things. Have ye beheld a pine 
That clasped the mountain-summit with a root 
As firm asits rough marble, and, apart 
From the huge shade of undistinguished trees, 
Lifted its head as in delight to share 
The evening glories of the sky, and taste 
The wanton dalliance of the heavenly breeze 
That no ignoble vapour from the vale 
Could mingle with—smit by the flaming marl, 
And lighted for destruction? How it stood 
One glorious moment, fringed and wreathed with fire 
Which showed the inward graces ofits shape, 
Uncumbered now, and midst its topmost boughs, 
That young ambition’s airy fancies made 
Their giddy nest, leaped sportive; never clad 
By liberal summer in a pomp so rich 
As waited on its downfall, while it took 
The storm-cloud rolled behind it for a curtain 
To gird its splendours round, and made the blast 
Its minister to whirl its flashing shreds 
Aloft towards heaven, or to the startled depths 
Of forests that afar might share its doom! 
So shall the royalty of Argos pass 
In festal blaze to darkness! Have ye spoken?” 


The great service rendered by the higher 
drama, is the scope and incitement it yields 
to sentiment. Human life is so much absorbed 
by details, so overlaid with the material and 
temporary, so hemmed in by the prescriptive 
and conventional, that what we call the soul— 
that part of our nature in which reason and 
feeling coalesce, would be dwarfed or paralysed 
did not nature and art afford occasional means 
of genial expansion. In the best tragedies we 
realize anew the dignity of man, the holiness 
of sorrow, the grandeur of will, the intensity 





of passion, and all the subtle and earnest 
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agencies that compose humanity. Our sym- 
pathies enlarge from being thus, for a time, 


enlisted in a world beyond the narrow limits | 
of self; courage is engendered by the heroic | 


phase of life thus brought into view; the frater- 
nal recognition of a common destiny, of impas- 
sioned conflicts waged in the heart, of weak- 
ness sublimated by fancy or patience, is another 
propitious and natural fruit. We are saddened 
and melted only to be exalted. It has been 
often asked why the artistic representation of 
suffering thus elevates the mind, while its ac- 
tual view is unendurable. Allston thus solves 
the mystery: ‘It is the high privilege of the 
artist to sound the depths of the heart; yet he 
may not even approach it, except through the 
transforming atmosphere of the imagination, 
where alone the saddest notes of woe, even the 


appalling shriek of despair are softened, as it 
were, by the tempering dews of this visionary | 
Hence | 
the charm of that solemn interest which genuine 
tragedy excites. Reverence and tenderness are | 
both appealed to through the ideal exhibition | 
of truth. The blood is stirred, the nerves are | 
thrilled, and ‘‘tears are in their bed” at the | 
momentary realization in the mind of heroism, 
nobleness, and what Mary Wolstencroft finely 
calls the epicurism of virtue—self-denial. The | 
superiority of dramatic over the other forms of 
literature, resides chiefly in this intimate re- 
lation to our deep human experience. Its great 
characteristic is earnestness. ‘Inward liberty 
says Schlegel, ‘are 
Shake- 
speare is confessedly the greatest name in this | 
sphere; and one more and more appreciated as 
culture reveals the essential, and, therefore, 
lasting principles of nature from which his | 


region, ere they fall upon the heart.” 


and external necessity,” 


the two poles of the tragic world.” 
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conceptions emanate. By first successfully 
blending the elements of the tragic and comic, 
he brought the drama nearer to life, or rather 
he brought life into the drama; the Italian 
novels, lives of Plutarch, and old ballads and 
plays, whence his plots were drawn, only fur- 
nished a convenient trellis for the prolific vine 
of his genius to sustain itself. It has been 
justly declared of him, that his consciousness 
was his only requisite critic. In his day, the 
stage was everything, and the literature of the 
drama, as such, comparatively neglected. Now 
one of his most ardent lovers exclaims :— 


‘Gods! who would grace yon desecrated dome, 
When he can turn his Shakespeare o’er at home!” 


while the most exquisite of English critics has 
eloquently proved the impossibility of doing 
justice to the bard in the theatre. He has 
been studied as a psychologist, and is cherished 
sacredly as the poet of nature, to an extent 
that wholly sinks the playwright in the more 
exalted office of the greatest expositor of truth 
and beauty in all literature. Perhaps the mu- 
sical and expressive resources of our language 
are nowhere so richly unfolded, as in dramatic 
literature. Blank-verse is the most effective 
form of the English tongue ; the prolonged and 
sublime notes of the organ, and the dulcet 
melody of the flute and horn, combine in its 
euphonious development; and, cast in the glow- 
ing utterance of the best dramatists, and es- 
pecially of Shakespeare, it often seems in it- 
self an inspiration—a style of diction whose 
tone and periods refuse to breathe what is 
merely ingenious, or of casual interest, and 


| give expression only to what is true, noble, 
_ earnest, and born in the depths of the heart, 


or the spontaneous play of the imagination. 





A WINTER NIGHT’S THOUGHT. 


BY EDITH MAY. 


Hark to the wind! The snow falls fast to-night. 
By morn, all down the roadsides ’twill lie blown 
In beautiful shapes and curves. Against the panes 
It has lodged heavily. 

How many suns, 
Since last, at dawn, I heard the gay southwest 
Come piping up the vales, one little cloud 
Borne on its bosom as a shepherd bears 
The youngling of the flock. 

From out this mad 

Contending of blent voices, Fancy calls 
Shapes of aruder mould. To-night, believe, 
Some wild-eyed maniac with uncertain steps 
Paces these barren hillsides. Now, her cry 
Comes stifled from the hollows. Now, she shrieks 
On the bare rising ground, while high-pitched tones 
Make answer, far and shrill, as if the fiends 
Mocking her sense grew audible to us; 
And now—Heaven guard us!—her approaching steps 
Sound close beneath the walls, while, each in turn, 
The barred doors shake as if some skeleton hand 
Rattled against the locks; the windows thrill; 


| So human grows the moaning voice without 

That, glancing sideways where the curtains part, 
One looks to see some blood-forsaken face 

Pressed to the pane. Anon blank silence falls, 
And you believe this wandering thing stands still, 
Held by a thread of reason; till, far off, 

Along the dells there runs an undertone 

Of low, melodious laughter, like soft keys 

Linked by a flying hand; and forest pines, 
Crossed by the harsh chords of the bare, brown boughs, 
Prelude their stormy music with a thrill 

Like that deep trembling when the organ first 
Stirs in a vast cathedral. Oh then, roused, 
Struck by some ambushed thought, she shrieks again 
Sudden and sharp, this tenant of the night! 

And hurries through the storm with broken cries, 
Or crouching to the walls finds shelter there, 

Or, in a sore dismay, upon the earth 

Dashed headlong, sobs, complaining, or, in vain, 
Seeks refuge for her madness and her woe 

In the white crumbling sepulchres she treads! 











WINTER. 


BY WILLIAM P. MULCHINOCE. 


(See Engraving in front.) 


THe fair flowers are faded, 
The brightness and glory 
Of Summer is shaded 
By Winter the hoary: 
The white snow is falling, 
The nightwinds are sighing, 
The rivers are brawling, 
The dead leaves are flying, 
The waves of the ocean, 
By hurricane riven, 
With wildest commotion 
Are lifted tow’rds heaven ; 
The raindrops are plashing, 
The pine trees are bending, 
The blue lightnings flashing 
The dun clouds are rending ; 
The sea-birds are screaming, 
The loved and the lover 
Are thinking, half dreaming— 
Are summer days over? 


The traveller weary 
His lone way is wending, 
O’er moorland so dreary, 
His thoughts homeward sending. 
No star brightly shining 
To cheer or to guide him, 
When daylight, declining, 
Brings darkness beside him; 
Nor moonlight or starlight 
To cheer his heart, mourning, 





He pines for the far light 
Within his home burning; 
He quickens his paces, 
Through snowdrifts bewildering, 
He seeks the embraces 
Of loved wife and children. 
A mountain’s tall summit! 
His energies rally, 
Fond love will o’ercome it,— 
His home’s in the valley. 


He breasts the hill lightly, 
His loved home is near him, 
That taper, how brightly 
It blazes to cheer him. 
How kindly they’ll greet him, 
With love-lighted faces, 
For kisses entreat him, 
His New England Graces! 
His hopes for hereafter, 
Made surer and brighter 
By silver-toned laughter, 
Than fay music lighter. 
His heart is high swelling, 
His sorrows are over, 
He enters his dwelling, 
Joy, joy to the rover. 
For him, the late comer, 
Rough weather or vernal, 
True love makes a summer 
As true as eternal. 





TO MY DAUGHTER. 


BY G@. G. FOSTER. 


THovuGH frowns the storm of darksome fate, 
And clouds choke up the air, 

I turn me to thy mild blue eyes, 
And lo! the heavens are there. 


Though weary throbs this heart of mine, 
Worn with its galling chain, 

Thy smile, like wine, refresheth me, 
Making me strong again. 


8, My daughter! In that gentle name 
What spells of magic lie, 
To strew my rugged path with flowers, 
And light the darkling sky! 


Thou knowest not yet, thou merry sprite, 
The love I lavish here, 

Nor heedest, in thy busy glee, 
The meaning of a tear. 


But years will come, whose sounding wings 
Will startle thee to grief, 














And burning tears like rain shall fall 
Upon this fragile leaf— 


This leaf a father’s love hath made 
A talisman to thee, 

Whose every word to thy wrung heart 
A drop of balm shall be. 


Cheer up! and nerve thy heart to bear 
The countless ills of life— 

And, like thy father, struggle on, 
Hope on, amid the strife! 


There! I have kissed thy angel mouth, 
And kissed thy sunny hair, 

And o’er those wondrous deep blue eyes 
Have breathed my midnight prayer. 


Sleep on, sleep on! sweet be thy dreams, 
And bright thy waking day! 

Oh keep thy heart but pure and strong— 

Thou shalt be well alway! 


THE MERMAN. 


(From the German of Kerner.) 
BY THE REV. CHARLES T. BROOKS. 


BENEATH the young May moon’s tender glance, 
The damsels of Tubingen held their dance: 
They danced and they danced by the moonbeams pale, 
Round the linden tree in the glimmering vale. 
A youthful stranger, richly arrayed, 
Addressed him soon to the fairest maid: 
His hand for a dance he offers her there, 
He places a sea-green wreath in her hair. 
“ Young man, young man, why so cold thy arm ?” 
‘In the depths of the Neckar it never is warm!” 
“ Young man, young man, why so cold thy hand?” 
“The sun never burns on the deep sea sand!” 
He danced with her far from the linden tree,— 
‘*Stop, young man, my mother is calling me!” 
He danced with her down to the Neckar’s shore,— 
“Young man, I tremble! no more, no more!” 
Around the slim waist he clasps her: now, . 
Fair maid, the Merman’s bride art thou! 
He waltzes with her into the brine: 
**Oh father! and oh, thou mother of mine!” 
He leads her down to a crystal hall: 


‘** Farewell, in the green vale, ye sisters all!’ 


SONNET. 


BY MRS. JULIA C. R. DORR. 


Rest warrior! rest thee, for thy task is done! 

Past the fierce conflict, and the bitter strife, 
Past the dark hours with death and danger rife, 

The dread affray is o’er, the victory won! 

Lift the plumed helmet from thy weary brow; 
Give thy young page thy trusty sword and shield; 
Haste from the turmoil of the battle-field, 

Thy wife and babes await thy coming now. 

Ah! not like thine, his fate, who bears a part 
In the far sterner strife of mind with mind; 

Or his who seeks with reason’s chain to bind 

The stormy passions of his own wild heart. 

Their warfare ceaseth not! They find no rest 


Till kind earth clasps them to her sheltering breast. 
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BY JOHN 


Tue science of Lexicography has at length 
assumed a well-defined shape, which must have 
the happiest effect upon all future labours in 
this department. The labours of the earlier 
lexicographers, and the materials collected by 
them, were immense. Stephens’s Thesaurus, 
for instance, under the old system of indiscri- 
minate accumulation, reached the size of ten 
volumes folio. Yet this great wealth of learn- 
ing was comparatively useless, for want of a 
proper comprehension of the thing to be done, 
and a proper classification of the materials in 
accordance with this generic idea. For the 
study of the Greek language, the work of the 
least real practical value that one could pro- 
bably have in his library, would be this same 
Thesaurus. Horne Tooke was the first to make 
known the great leading idea which must lie 
at the root of all true and rational lexicography. 
The principle for which he contended in the 
* Diversions of Purley,” and which he success- 
fully established, is this: that every word: has 
one primary radical meaning, and one only ; 
and that from it all other meanings must be 
derived in logical and historical order. 

A necessary inference from this principle is, 
that the only sure way to ascertain the mean- 
ing of a word is to study it historically, that is, 
to collect passages in which the word occurs, 
from writers of different ages, and to arrange 
these passages in chronological order, begin- 
ning with the very earliest. The historical 
usage when thus ascertained shows, in almost 
every case, a literal and primary meaning, 
connected with some material and external act 
or object, with which all the other meanings 
are clearly connected by metaphor, metonymy, 
or other figure of speech. Thus, for instance, 
we find the word ‘‘ sad” in Wickliffe, and the 
early writers, used in a way which shows at 
once its derivation, and the logical connexion 
and dependence of its various meanings. Wick- 
life translates the Latin petra, ‘‘a sad stone;” 
he also renders firmitas, firmamentum, immobili- 
fas, ‘* sadness,” as the ‘‘ sadness of your belief,” 
where the common translation has ‘‘ the séead- 
fastness of your belief.” These facts point 
clearly to the historical origin of the word. It 
is the past participle (saet, saed, or sad) of the 


Anglo-Saxon verb settan or saetan (sedere, se- 
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is settledness, firmness, fixedness, stability. 
Robert of Brunne also, a little earlier than 
Wickliffe, uses setness (another form for sad- 
ness) in the sense of settlement, settled agree- 
ment. A few quotations from Wickliffe’s trans- 
lation of the New Testament, will show that 
the idea here suggested is no conceit. 

‘“‘The stream beat vehemently upon that 
house, and could not shake it, for it was 
founded upon a rock.” Luke vi. 48. 

‘‘For it was founded upon a sad stone.” 





| Wickliffe. 

‘‘The foundation of God standeth sure.” 
2 Tim, ii. 19. 

‘““The sad foundation of God -standeth.” 
Wickliffe. 

‘We then that are strong (Vulgate, firmiores) 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak.” 
Rom. xv. 1. 

‘¢We sadder men.” Wickliffe. 
| ‘If we hold the beginning of our confidence 
| steadfast unto the end.” Jeb. iii. 14. 

‘‘If we hold the beginning of his substance, 
sad in the end.” Wickliffe. 

‘‘Joying and beholding your order, and the 
9 pues of your faith in Christ.” Colossians 
| 











ii. 5. 

‘Seeing your order, and the sadness of your 
belief in Christ.”” Wickliffe. 
| « Beware, lest ye also, being led away with 
the error of the wicked, fall from your own 
| steadfastness.” 2 Peter iii. 17. 

‘* Fall away from your own sadness.” Wick- 

| life. 
| Now, taking this historical basis as the true 
one, we find the primary, literal meaning of 
‘¢sad”’ to be fixed, steadfast, as applied to exter- 
nal or material objects. When by metaphor 
the same word was applied to express a certain 
state of the mind, it acquired the present cem- 
mon idea of sedate, grave, gloomy, &c., derived 
in logical order from the primary, literal notion. 

Let us take another instance. The word 
‘‘dull” may be traced to a literal primary 
meaning, that of bluntness or thickness in the 
edge of any sharp. instrument, such as a knife. 
An instrument thus ‘dull’ is inactive and 
slow in accomplishing its appropriate work. 
| A state similar to this (and this similarity is the 
|essence of a metaphor) may be supposed to 
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dare), and it means set or settled. A ‘sad \exist in the mental or moral powers. The 


stone,” (Wickliffe) is a set, fixed, firm stone. 


\blade is dull literally, the man metaphorically. 


Sudness (Wickliffe, for firmitas, firmamentum,) | Again, by the common figure of speech, known 
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as metonymy, putting cause for effect, &c., we 
call anything ‘‘ dull” which makes us feel dull, 
as the weather. And so, by various figures of 
speech, the word seems to have acquired a 
great variety of meanings; but through them 
all the one, leading, pervading idea may be, 
and in all proper lexicography must be, clearly 
traced. 

This then is the true business of the lexico- 
grapher. His office is to ascertain and set 
forth, in an intelligible manner, the meaning of 
words. To do this, he must first of all investi- 
gate their history, and give the usage of each 
at successive periods, as shown by extracts 
from the writers of the language, arranged in 
chronological order. Such a method produces 
clearness and certainty. It enables him to bring 
together, into a small compass, all that can be 
usefully said on each topic. What is of still 
more importance, it enables the student to take 
in the full meaning and usage of a word at a 
single glance. By the old method of stringing 
together a confused and irregular mass of epi- 
thets, without any logical dependence, or any 
apparent connexion, except that which arises 
from numbering the so-called different mean- 
ings, the mind becomes perfectly bewildered. 
To use a not very elegant, but certainly very 
apt illustration, it is like ‘‘ looking for a needle 
in a haystack.” 

I repeat, then, the only rational basis for a 
dictionary, is to trace each word to one pri- 
mary, literal meaning, and to do this not by 
fanciful conjectures, but by rigid historical 
research. Johnson’s definitions have acquired 
great celebrity. Butit isin spite of his method, 
not by virtue of it. It is in consequence of 
the masculine grasp of his intellect, and his 
own extraordinary facility in the use of lan- 
guage. He had a raregift for seeing the exact 
meaning of a word as now used, and of stating 
that meaning with clearness and point. But 
he had no adequate conception of the truth, 
since so clearly developed, that a word has 
really but one primitive meaning, to which all 
its secondary and distinctive meanings may be 
traced, and under which they should be ar- 
ranged. He gives, for instance, ten different 
meanings of the word “ dull,” thrown together 
pell-mell, without any recognised order, logical 
or historical, but on the principle apparently 
of ‘take your choice,” as a boy would empty 
a bag of marbles on the floor for the use of his 
playmates. Thus ;— 

1. Stupid, doltish, blockish, unapprehensive, 
indocile, slow of understanding. 

. Blunt, obtuse. 

Unready, awkward. 

Hebetated, not quick. 

Sad, melancholy. 

Sluggish, heavy, slow of motion. 
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7. Gross, cloggy, vile. 

8. Not exhilarating, not delightful. 

9. Not bright. 

10. Drowsy, sleepy. 

Why the great lexicographer stopped at the 
tenth, unless he himself became ‘drowsy,’’ it 
would be difficult to say. It would have been 
just as easy to string together a hundred loose 
epithets and vague circumlocutions for dulness, 
as to pause where he did. In some cases, he 
has gone, and others have followed his foot- 
steps, to the enormous absurdity of giving 
twenty, thirty, or forty unconnected definitions 
of a single word. This is sheer nonsense. 
Each word has, and can have, but one inde- 
pendent meaning. If it appear to have two, 
historical research will probably show that 
there are in reality two independent words 
under one form. We have a beautiful instance 
of this in the word “rack.” 

The common word ‘‘rack,” meaning ‘ tor- 
ture,” is from the Anglo-Saxon ‘ wrecan,” to 
wreak (Latin, exercere, agitare, affligere, in- 
fligere, punire). The literal meaning, and its 
various metaphorical applications are so ob- 
vious, that no illustrations are required. But 
there is another word, spelled in its modern 
form with the same letters, and pronounced 
in the same way, which the older commenta- 
tors racked their brains greatly to torture into 
some meaning akin to the former. This other 
‘‘rack” is the Anglo-Saxon ‘‘redc,” or ‘‘réc,” 
smoke, steam, from the verb ‘‘recan” or ‘‘ reé- 
can,” to smoke, reek, cast forth vapours. Hence 
the verb to reek, or to rack (two modes of 
spelling), means to send forth vapour or smoke, 
to move like vapour or smoke. The noun 
‘‘rack” is that which is ‘‘ racked” or ‘‘ reek- 
ed,” vapour, steam, exhalation, fume. 

‘‘The winds in the upper regions, which 
move the clouds above (which we call the rack), 
and are not perceived below, pass without 
noise.”” Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


“Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchymy, 
Anon, permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face.” 
SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. 


“ These our actors 
(As I foretold you), are all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air; 
And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.” 

SHAKESPEARE’S TEMPEST. 


«That which is now a horse, even with a thought 
The rack distimes, and makes it indistinct 
As water is in water.” 
Saaxks. ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 
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** A thousand leagues I have cut through empty air, 
Far swifter than the sailing rack that gallops 
Upon the wings of angry winds.” 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 


“ Shall I stray 
In the middle air, and stay 
The sailing rack.” 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 


* As when loud Boreas, with his blustering train, 
Stoops from above, incumbent on the main; 
Where’er he flies, he drives the rack before, 
And rolls the billows on the Egean shore.” 

DRYDEN. 


“The hooded Erne 
Climbs on strong winds the storm, and screaming high, 
Rides the dim rack that sweeps the darkened sky.” 
LEYDEN. 


“Then sadly the housewife points her hand 

Where the red harvest moon uprose, 

Begirt with a dim and watery band, 
While in her path dark storm-clouds close, 

That chase her on to her zenith’s height, 
Dogging her steps in dusky pack, 

Then hide from the earth her sober light, 

And blot her noon with misty rack.” 

Boxer’s- Sone or tue WINd. 

I suppose, then, it will be conceded that 
‘‘rack,” vapour, and ‘‘ rack,” torture, instead 
of being two independent meanings of the same 
word, are two independent words, derived from 
different roots, and having no connexion except 
that in their later forms they have been acci- 
dentally reduced to the same spelling. In like 
manner, all cases of two or more independent 
meanings to one word may be solved, without 
infringing the great principle already named, 
that each word has but one, leading, primary, 
independent meaning. 

The first, perhaps, to announce this great 
principle, was Scaliger. His language is: 
‘‘Unius namque vocis una tantum sit signifi- 
catio propria ac princeps; cxetere aut com- 
munes, aut accessoriw, aut etiam spurie.” 
Although, however, Scaliger here clearly re- 
cognized the principle, he did not insist upon 
it, nor so enforce it either upon his own mind, 
or the minds of others, as to produce any 
visible results upon the labours of scholars. 
They still went on, heaping up definitions, till 
it became next to impossible to find out from a 
dictionary what a word meant. Horne Tooke, 
on the other hand, not only announced the prin- 
ciple, but discussed it, and argued it, and en- 
forced it with so much learning and acumen, 
that it arrested the attention of the learned, 
and has finally become among critics a part of 
the settled faith. 

Perhaps the most complete example which 
we have in any language, of the new mode of 
lexicography, isin the Greek. The first writer 
who ventured to construct a dictionary of the 
Greek language avowedly on this principle, 
was Francis Passow, a Professor in one of the 
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German Universities. The first part of his 
work appeared in 1819. His plan, as announced 
by himself, was, in defining each word, to give 
first the meaning as found in Homer and 
Hesiod, after that the usage of the old Lyric 
and Elegiac poets, and of the prose of Hero- 
dotus and Hippocrates, after that the usage of 
the Attic writers, both poetical and prose, &e. ; 
in short, to make each article a history of the usage 
of the word referred to. This was Passow’s plan. 
He did not live to carry it out fully. Butin 
the four editions of the work which occurred 
before his death in 1833, he succeeded in in- 
corporating into his lexicon the Homeric, and 
the earliest post-Homeric usage, and also par- 
tially that of Herodotus, the meanings and 
examples being in all cases arranged in chro- 
nological order. 

The work thus left unfinished by Passow, 
was taken up in England, and carried out to 
its legitimate results. Messrs. Liddell and 
Scott, of the University of Oxford, have not so 
much translated Passow’s work from the Ger- 
man into English, as they have made a new 
one on the basis of his. They have taken the 
work as he left it, and carried it out on his 
plan; that is to say, beginning with each word 
at the point to which it is carried in Passow, 
they have traced its history, and given examples 
illustrative of its gradual changes of meaning, 
through all the earlier writers not explored by 
Passow, and finally with great thoroughness 
through the whole body of the Attic writers, 
and even to some extent through the writers of 
the post-Attic and the Alexandrine periods. 
They have also given with distinctness the 
New Testament and Septuagint usage. The 
work is not without imperfections. But it is 
the best model extant of the new principle of 
lexicography. 

Freund’s Lexicon of the Latin Language, 
(in German,) the publication of which com- 
menced in 1834, and was completed in 1845, 
is constructed on similar principles. As this 
is about to appear in an English dress on this 
side of the Atlantic, a suitable occasion for 
noticing it will then occur. 

The only English dictionary in which this 
principle is distinctly recognised and carried 
out is Richardson’s—a work in two volumes 
quarto, very closely printed. For the fulness 
of its chronological quotations, and the exact- 
ness of its definitions, and I may add, for the 
absence of mere rubbish under the name of 
definitions, Richardson’s Dictionary is unpa- 
ralleled. It appeared originally as a part of 
the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, but has since 
been frequently reprinted both in England and 
America. 
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CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


BY HENRY T. 


TUCKERMAN. 


(With a portrait in front.) 


In the brilliant galaxy of names memorably 
associated with magazine literature, perhaps 
no single one represents more completely the 
peculiar combination of talent requisite for its 
felicitous exercise than Christopher North. In 
its palmy days, Blackwood’s Magazine realized 
an ideal in its kind rarely quite equalled, and 
never surpassed by subsequent or cotemporary 
rivals; and this it accomplished in spite of the 
opposing influence of party views, and the vio- 
lation of many chivalric principles and social 
amenities. This triumph was owing chiefly to 
the fertile resources and varied aptitude of 
Wilson, whose mind, temperament, and dispo- 
sition singularly fitted him to exemplify the 
capabilities of a periodical writer. It is usual 
to consider the aim and the qualities of such 
a vocation superficial, though brilliant. Such 
an estimate may apply to certain special phases 
of magazine literature, but not to the art con- 
sidered as a whole, and embracing all the fea- 
tures involved in the term. For this there is 
needed, in the first place, a good basis of solid | 
acquirements—a latent mine of good sense—a | 
well-balanced philosophical mind—a large fund 
of literary knowledge, accurate and profound 
yet available; a just insight, and a compre- 
hensive view—not less than wit, fancy, and | 
all the light artillery of popular writing. 
There must be also genuine enthusiasm to 
give yitality to lucubrations that are des- 
tined to find their way into general circula- 
tion; a sense of the beautiful to lend a charm 
to style; and, above all, an excellent address, 
which alone imparts the ease and attractive- 
ness which make literature social in its tone— 
a quality essential to the species we are con- 
sidering. These requisites belong, in large 
measure and in an extraordinary degree, to 
Christopher North. His nom de plume is far 
more of a reality to his familiar readers thah 
the actual person of many less vigorous and 
genial companions. In this very ability to 
actualize himself in writing, not only as a man 
entertaining certain opinions, but as a boon- 
companion, tasteful caterer, and jovial host at 
the feast of letters, we have the best evidence 
of his natural fitness for the office he assumed. 
The professorship of Moral Philosophy which 
he has satisfaetorily filled to successive classes 














for so long a period, in Edinburgh, is sufficient 


testimony, independent of that his writings 
afford, of that extent and solidity of attain- 
ment we have designated as a requisite basis 
for a permanently successful magazinist ; while 
the more facile graces that render the weapons 
in the armoury of learning and reflection easy 
to wield, and yet efficient in scope and aim, 
we not only trace in the fruits, but recognise 
in the very nature of Christopher North. The 
central principle of his genius, the secret charm 
whereby he filled the throne of magazine litera- 
ture, is zest. This quality he imparted to the 
effusions of his pen by virtue of his own in- 
tense relish of nature and letters. He is a 
born sportsman, with the instinct for game in 
his very blood; accordingly he loved the free- 
dom and excitement derivable from earnest 
pursuit, from contact with the influences of 
nature, and from the exhilaration of success. 
The characteristics of the sportsman he ex- 
hibits not less in writing than in hunting. He 
is often as boisterous, jovial, and spirited over 


|& new poem or an old reminiscence, as in a 


shooting-jacket on a moor in the bracing winds 
of autumn; in the former case, too, he follows 
a scent with a keen pertinacity, and a reckless 
step, his eye steadily fixed on the game, some- 
times to glorify, and at others to contemn it. 
Instead of the contemplative air of the student, 
he exhibits the qui vive, bustling ways of a man 
of the world, halloos after a poet not less than 
after a stag, and, what is most noticeable, gives 
his readers a distinct notion of his flayour, as 
well as of his anatomy. Hence the criticisms 
of Christopher North have been justly, and 
were once almost uniquely termed eloquent. 
Their rhetoric is not sustained as in those of 
Macaulay, they have not the refined acuteness 
of Hazlitt, nor are they so profusely sprinkled 
with wit as those of Sidney Smith; but they 
have the more widely appreciated quality of 
zest, and infect the reader, if he has a spark 
of enthusiasm, or the shadow of an intellectual 
appetite, with the enjoyment of the critic. So 
far is this sense of personal relish carried, that 
his critique in point of fact, is more like the 
animated discussion of an author viva voce, 
than a calm analysis of him with the pen. 
Christopher North plunges into his works as 
he would into a forest, makes the air ring with 
the echoes of his laudation or censure, seems 
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to roll on the flowery turf of poesyplike an en- 
franchised steed in a meadow, audibly inhales, 
as it were, the mountain breath of song, and 
moves with the elastic tread of a lover on his 
way to a tryst, along the romantic paths which 
imagination has hung over the barren scenes 
of the world. His sentient, as well as mental 
being, enters into the experience he describes, 
although it is but the reading of a poem. A fa- 
vourite author warms his blood and quickens 
his brain like old wine; he grasps a work of 
genius with the cordial hand of an ardent 
friend, and, instead of being content to roam 
the shore, and gaze quietly on the tides of in- 
tellectual life, casts himself into them, and 
loves to feel the swell, and wrestle with the 
sportive billows. This tendency to identify 
consciousness with the literary enjoyment of 
the hour,—this heart as well as hand, and sen- 
sitive as well as reflective alliance with genius, 
is the cause of all that is reliable and peculiar 
in Christopher North’s expositions; it is also 
the cause of his erroneous and extravagant 
views. In the lecture-room, and even in the 
professed review, these would be inexcusable ; 
but, as we allow a certain latitude of expres- 
sion, and a somewhat hyperbolical sympathy 
on festive occasions; so the social character 
of magazine literature—the experimental and 
unconventional ground it is thought to occupy, 
not only permit, but encourage a freedom which 
has given birth to most desirable fruits. The 
formalist and the pedant have no place there. 
There is no ceremonious dignity ; and the quips 
and whims, the hilarity and jokes, the wildest 
fancies and most sentimental vagaries, may 
there find legitimate expression. Accord- 
ingly, Christopher North set the example of a 
naturalness, independence, and vivacity which 
seized upon the common sympathies, and en- 
listed them in literature. 

But he is not only a natural sportsman in the 
genial, but also in the destructive sense of the 
term. He has acruel as well as a benign mood. 
In the excitement of a hot pursuit he sometimes 
forgets what is due to calm reason, to generous 
feeling, and to truth,—witness his sneer at 
our own country. Indeed, to judge him aright, 
even as a man, we must regard the author in 
two entirely distinct aspects, that of a partisan, 
and that of an artist. In the former character 
he is open to as much reproof as any writer of 
the age; the rancour of political animosity and 
the blindness of literary prejudice have never 
been exhibited in stronger or more ungrateful 
contrast than in his writings; the devil and 
the angel seem to wrestle visibly in his pages. 
We stand with him beside the Elder’s death- 
bed to listen, with the sorrowful family, for 
the more equal breathing of the child yet 
lingering between life and death, and in our 
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hearts is a ‘‘whole lake of tears;’ we read 
his invectives against a political foe, and recoil 
at the possibility of having any other than 
antagonistic emotions roused at his call. We 
accompany him through the awful scenes of 
the ‘City of the Plague,” with a feeling of 
sublime brotherhood, which is, at once and 
most rudely, dispelled by the gross injustice 
with which he treats the person or subject 
unallied to his creed and sympathies. Listen 
to him in the ‘Isle of Palms,” and when 
chaunting the obsolete and inhuman praises 
of Toryism; and how difficult to realize the 
identity of the author; nor can we easily be- 
lieve that the noble heart that poured forth 
such an eloquent tribute to the Wild Deer and 
expanded with such thorough fellowship in 
communion with the Ettrick Shepherd, can, 
all at once, contract itself into such concen- 
trated and bitter energy at the invocation of 
the demon of party. Again we find the phe- 
nomenon in a measure explained by organiza- 
tion. Wilson has doubtless a large organ of 
destructiveness. He relishes, like all hunters, 
the seizure of his game. He carries into warfare 
the intensity of feeling exercised so benignly 
when turned in the channel of generous appre- 
ciation. In a word, he hates as well as loves, 
scorns as well as admires, torments as well as 
fondles, in a precipitate and exaggerated way. 
He is at extremes both in the humour of abuse 
and in the enjoyment of beauty. 

It is needless to point out the versatility and 
readiness of Christopher North. The mere 
fact of his eminent success in magazine wri- 
ting is the best proof of their exercise. The 
periodical demand and the requisite variety of 
matter and style in this branch of literature 
has caused it to be pursued according to a 
division of labour; but, in each of its forms, 
Wilson has been an adept, writing with the 
same facility poetry, criticism, fiction, and 
partisan articles, and in each manifesting equal 
knowledge, vivacity, and ardour, though un- 
fortunately not always the same good temper. 
His style is more affluent than delicate, though 
in the refinements of tone he has few superiors. 
One of his chief talents is that of description; 
and his power in this consists in giving us the 
spirit rather than the details of a scene. One 
might readily infer from his style that the rod 
and gun were as familiar to his grasp as the 
pen; that he has been accustomed to breathe’ 
the mountain air and brush the dew from the 
grass. It is not the communion of the philo- 
sophic Wordsworth or the ideal Shelley with 
nature, that we perceive in Wilson, but that 
more common intercourse based upon the na- 
tural affinity between the elements and the 
human constitution. The prominent charm of 
his genius is not a classic or quaint vein, like 
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those of Landor and Lamb, but a certain fresh- 
ness and spirit such as is exhaled from a 
pleasant morning or an enjoyable comrade. 
These are the very qualities essential to 
the kind of literature in which he excelled, 
and with the pathos for which he is equally 
remarkable, afford the ‘‘consummation most 
devoutly to be wished” by the caterer for 
immediate literary taste. We ascribe their 
coincidence in him to an unusual endowment 
of two sources of effect seldom united in the 
same characters—animal spirits and morals en- 
sibility; the one giving vitality and the other 
tenderness. His broad shoulders and mus- 
cular frame, his once profuse and golden hair, 
his tall figure, and eye that sparkles with joy 
and melts with unshed tears, and his solemnly 
earnest or playfully accented voice, make the 
man Wilson fitly represent the healthful side 
of authorship, so often lost in ‘‘a pale cast of 
thought,” or that derangement of the animal 
economy that induces morbid sensitiveness or 
acrid misanthropy. With Christopher North, 
literature seems a natural and most pleasing 
exercise of the faculties, as instinctively pur- 
sued as talking or singing, a ramble or a 
reverie. It differs with him from -its more 
artificial development, as do the waters of a 
canal and those of a natural spring—the one 
serviceably bounded and the other gushing at 
their own sweet will. A dash of the impe- 
tuous, indeed, is characteristic of his tempera- 
ment. He seems to write all his good things 
in a glow; he makes one lucky spring and has 
not the patience nor the fastidiousness to polish 
and modify. His pen, like his feet, moves 
with alacrity; his chirography being rough 
and careless. There is a manly directness 
and a buoyant self-confidence in his style as 
well as his gait and air, which, though repul- 
sive when against, is delightful when with us. 
This gives a peculiar sting to his sarcasm and 
a unity to his sentiment; it is rather the ego- 
tism of feeling than judgment, and makes his 
expression vigorous and touching. Accordingly 
we often, even when indignant at the fervidity 
of the author, feel that the heart of the man 
is noble; and the candid intensity of his ap- 
preciation of beauty and truth softens our 
resentment at the bigotry of his anathemas. 
The opinions of such an author, however, 
are always to be reconsidered, and to be taken 
. with allowance. 








among the Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life 
—as th sympathetic recorder of Margaret 
Lyndsay’s trials, or the ‘‘ Foresters’”—in his 
earlier poetic effusions, and in the most kindly 
vein of his criticism—that we meet Christopher 
North with unalloyed pleasure. Here, away 
from the din of sectarian warfare, amid the 
tranquil scenes of domestic life, or the pictu- 
resque beauty of nature, his better feelings 
awaken, and utter themselves in rare melody. 
Seldom has the ‘‘low sad music of humanity” 
found a more sweet interpreter. By a kind of 
psychological sympathy he seems to enter into 
the very tone of feeling—the spirit of a land- 
scape or the atmosphere of a household—and 
reproduce them not only to our perceptions 
but almost to our sensations. In his near, 
gentle, and serious dealing with grief and 


love, with piety and sentiment, he touches the 


same chord which our own Dana and Haw- 
thorne have caused to vibrate. A national 
tint, lasting as the heather of her mountains, 
characterizes his pictures of humble life in 
Scotland; and the glow of a healthy enthu- 
siasm keeps fresh his loving comments on 
the passing literature and contemporary 
poets. 

Few writers are more indebted to convivial 
tastes for their success; not even Moore or 
Dickens, both of whom, in quite different ways, 
know how to impart the flavour of a banquet 
so as to tickle the very palate of the reader. 
Wilson undertook to introduce into print the 
spirit of table-talk; viands are mixed up with 
metaphors, poetical quotations with the odour 
of mountain dew; Bacchus and Minerva con- 
fabulate amicably, and the waters of Helicon 
blend with the juices of nectar. This double 
zest, physical and intellectual, this combined 
feast of material and etherial good things, 
gave to the Noctes Ambrosian their exceed- 
ing popularity. Their alternate thoughtful- 
ness and joviality, the vivid scintillations of 
wit and fancy, the curious simplicity, good- 


fellowship, and wisdom they unfold, and the 


contrasted attraction of poetic shepherd and 
genial scholar, tended, in a great degree, to 
infuse into periodical literature a frank, per- 
sonal, and therefore social tone. These con- 
versations, however, are quite unequal, as 
their consecutive perusal in a book form will 


'convince the most skeptical; but in passages 
It is, therefore, in the more | these may be confidently quoted as among the 
peaceful and happy fields of literary art—it is ! most pleasing realities of literature. 








A CHRISTMAS BALLAD, 


OF PROVIDENCE AND THE EMPEROR. 


BY THE REV. ROBERT DAVIDSON, D. D. 


Tae Emperor sat on his chair of state, 
And his courtiers stood around; 

And with sinful pride was his heart elate, 

As he thought of his power and his treasures great, 
And the world to his footstool bound. 


“This Rome,” said he, “so rich and grand, 
I found it of dingy brick; 
But now, beneath my fostering hand, 
Long lines of marble palaces stand, 
And statues that all but speak. 


“ And where is the king that against my control 
A finger dares to move? 

My empire stretches from pole to pole, 

Where the farthest waves of ocean roll, 
And the painted savages rove.” 


Then flew a sprite, a lying sprite, 
Like that to King Ahab sent, 
To tempt him to rush to the fatal fight ; 
And of God permitted, this lying sprite 
To the vain old Emperor went. 


And the sprite, he perched on the ivory chair, 
Unseen by mortal eye, 

And he whispered into the Emperor’s ear, 

To number the people far and near 
That owned his sovereignty. 





The flattery worked in the monarch’s breast, 
And ‘unto his nobles he spake, 

“Go, ride ye east, and ride ye west, 

And of all that are subject to my behest 
An exact enrolment make.” 


But little dreamt, when he spake that word, 
Great Cesar upon his throne, 

Little dreamt Cyrenius, as fast he spurred, 

Or Jewry, that flocked to be registered, 
That ’twas all for Mary’s Son. 


Mary, she travels four weary days, 
To be by Joseph’s side; 

Joseph the Governor’s call obeys ; 

The Governor’s will the Monarch sways; 
And the Monarch is swayed by pride. 


Dear God! thy hand the whole did frame, 
And touched the secret springs, 
To bring the Lord Christ to Bethlehem, 
Heir of great David’s ancient name, 
And the throne of the Hebrew kings. 


Oh! cease, ye scoffers, your unbelief, 

Nor longer babble of Chance; 
For the meanest peasant, the mightiest chief, 
The wheeling sparrow, the falling leaf, 

Are the care of Providence. 





ESTELLA TO HER LOVER. 


BY MRS. SARAH T. BOLTON. 


ForGet me, 0, forget me! 
By the bitterness of tears— 
By the strength of love that dies not, 
Through the lapse of dreary years; 
By the pangs of disappointment; 
By the weariness of care; 
By the broken heart’s lone watchings; 
By the darkness of despair; 
By the pains of separation ; 
By the gnawings of regret; 
By the blessedness of heaven, 
I charge thee to forget. 


By the silent stars that witnessed 
The fervour of our vows; 

By the breeze that sang so sweetly 
To the whispering forest boughs; 

By the music of that river, 
That lulled us with its tone; 

By the hills we climbed together; 
By the forests dim and lone; 

By the pleasant paths we threaded, 
When the gorgeous sun had set; 

By all things bright and beautiful, 
I charge thee to forget. 


Forget me, love, forget me, 
And cease the idle quest— 





Fly, fly the dream that haunts thee, 
And will not let thee rest. 
By the promptings of thine honour; 
By the strength to me denied; 
By thy hatred of the evil; 
By thy manhood, by thy pride; 
By the mastery of genius; 
By thy peace before we met; 
By thy truthfulness, thy purity, 
I charge thee to forget. 


Forget me, yes, forget me! 
This is all the boon I crave— 
Give the fruitless vows we plighted 
To oblivion’s darkest wave— 
Rend the ties that love has woven 
Round our kindred souls apart, 
Turn my shadow from thy pathway— 
Tear my image from thy heart. 
By the fear that makes me tremble; 
By the fire that sears my brain; 
By the yearnings of my spirit; 
By the prayers I breathed in vain; 
By the joys that came and faded ; 
By the hopes that rose and set; 
By the present, past, and future, 
I charge thee to forget. 











A YEAR AT AMBLESIDE. 


DECEMBER. 


BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


‘¢ Tue lakes in winter !”’ exclaim our southern 
relations and friends, with a shrug or shudder 
which conveys compassion, and a sort of con- 
tempt. They do not understand us when we 
say that the winter is the season that we best 
love. We should not perhaps say that the 
month of December is our favourite month; 
and we admit that the quietude of our valley 
in winter has as much to do with our pleasure 
as the beauty: but, take everything together, 
it is the dearest time of year to us. As for 
me, I stand up for the beauty of the season 
here, in comparison with the midland counties. 
My early walk is now charming. Itis a bright 
thought to me when, waking in the morning, I 
know what o’clock it is before striking the 
lucifer match by my bedside. It is six, or a 
few minutes after. Sometimes, I will not let 
myself look what the weather is till I am 
dressed, and must decide how much to wrap 
up. If it is gusty and rainy, it tells its own 
story upon the window-panes. [If all is still, I 
draw back the window-curtains in a sort of 
suspense,—generally, however, having some 
notion of the state of the weather from the 
feel of my cold bath. If the stars are bright, 
one’s heart dances. Perhaps there is a frag- 
ment of moon hanging over Wansfell,—the last 
gibbous symbol of the month: and if so, I 
cross the meadow to have the golden spectacle 
before me from the other side of the valley. 
As I cross the little bridge, I cannot but stand 
@ minute to see how the morning star looks in 
the water below,—whether still as a duplicate 
planet, or shivered into silvery fragments by 
ripple or gush, according as there has lately 
been rain or drought. Sometimes I almost 
think I like the stormy mornings as well. To 
Struggle on against wind and splashing rain, 
in a thoroughly waterproof dress, is really 
pleasurable when it happens in the morning, 
when one has no fear of being benighted, when 
one is unfatigued, and is going home to break- 
fast by a bright fireside. How cheerful looks 
the breakfast-table by firelight, the daylight 
strengthening every minute, and one’s whole 
frame in a glow from exercise, and one’s mind 
all awake for the work of the day! The third 
case in regard to weather—that in which there 





is neither star nor storm, but still cloudiness— 
has its own interest. In such weather, all is 
clear below the cloud-canopy, which seems 
indeed shut down like a firmament. There is 
no mist upon the meadows, nor wet in the 
roads; and if it were light enough to see the 
mountains, they would be seen with a clear 
outline. The smoke from the nearest chimney 
goes straight up. The dead leaf on the spray, 
suspended by a single dry fibre, hangs as still 
as if it were in a vacuum. But if there is no 
motion, there are more sounds than usual,— 
every one being reverberated as in a vault. 
The rooks, flying from their nests to feed in 
the meadows, make a prodigious noise. The 
robin in the path seems desperately in earnest, 
from the loudness of his twitter; and so does 
the far-off cock, crowing to rouse his little 
world. Most wonderful then is the church 
clock, or the passing bell, the solemn tone, 
so seldom heard thus far, coming clear and 
full through the still air. Such weather is the 
time for extending one’s walk to the heaths, 
which may soon become too boggy for winter 
walking. The furze still scatters its golden 
blossoms over the most dreary spots; the 
plover whistles in the dry places, and in the 
marshy ones the snipe may be seen balancing 
itself upon a bulrush. Every village has its 
sportsman; and here one may be sure of meet- 
ing one’s armed neighbours, as eager now for 
snipe as they were, and will be again, for trout 
in June. In passing the copse, on my way 
home, I may catch a note, here and there, 
somewhat sad, of the thrush. In more open 
countries, the larks may now be heard, not 
singing, but in confabulation: but we have no 
larks. Those who have the privilege of living 
in valleys with rock boundaries, fit to contain 
eyries, must be content to forego something 
that is enjoyed in less beautiful places; and 
what we have to forego is the presence and 
song of the lark, and of some other small 
singing birds. What we have instead is the 
spectacle, seen from a mountain-peak, of the 
dun hawk, sailing or wheeling a little way 
below, about to swoop, perhaps, upon the 
chickens in one’s own fowl-yard. A few miles 
away, where the ridges subside into open plains, 
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the larks live in the furrows, as in the south; 
but in proportion as we approach the great 
rocky centre of the district, with its deep 
ravines and small alluvial basins, the smaller 
birds give place to the hawk, the buzzard, and 
the raven; and, within this century, the eagle. 
The romance of the ancient eyries has passed 
away. The shepherds are no longer driven 
desperate by the loss of their lambs, so as to 
risk life and limb in scaling the crags, as they 
used to do in Borrowdale and Eskdale. No 
heroic dalesman now stands out from among 
his fellows, in the yearly enterprise of robbing 
the eyrie, as long as the old birds cannot be 
reached. Such a hero was a great man in his 
day; and all the people of the dale would 
come to hear his story of what the eyry was 
like; and what a strewing of bones (bones of 
lambs and fowls) he found there; and how 
fierce were the young, so that he had to kill 
them, instead of bringing them down alive for 
a show, as he had intended. If he made the 
attack somewhat earlier, so as to bring away 
the eggs, he had, from every neighbouring 
shepherd, five shillings for every egg: a price 
which, considering the value of money in those 
days, proves how mischievous a foe was the 
eagle. No more than two eggs, however, were 
found at one time. Nobody undertakes posi- 
tively to declare that no one pair of eagles is 
left in the district, but I imagine such is the 
fact. Mr. Wordsworth’s last view of one was 
prior to 1813. There are rumours every year | 
of one having been seen here or there; but the 
romance of that kind of warfare is as com- 
pletely over as that of the Border wars. An- 
other romance is dissolving from year to year, 
and will soon be heard of only as matter of 
history, like the buried villages in Morecambe 
Bay:—the passage of that same bay by the 
sands. The two brisk rivers, the Ken and 
the Lune, carry down soil, with which they 
meet the seatide in the estuaries, so that the 
area between Lancaster and Farness is in 
course of being filled up; and a wide space is 
left by the retiring tide, across which travel- 
lers take their way, to save space and time. 
They are finding, however, that the railway 
saves their time, without exposing them to the 
dangers belonging to the Oversands Road, as it 
is called. But the country-people cling to old 
ways; and there are enough who still go by 
the sands to turn our attention that way when 
the strong southwest winds of December blow 
up the Channel, and drive the sea into the Bay. 
I believe there is still a coach which goes over 
seven miles of the sands at the safest hour :— 
an hour, of course, varying daily. But the 
way to enjoy the transit most is by going with 
the guide, whose experience is greater than 
anybody’s, and who can tell, by the way, all 





the traditions of the place. He can show the 
spot where the remains of a buried village 
were seen at the beginning of the last century ; 
and others where it is conjectured that several 
villages stood which are named in Domes- 
day Book, but of which no vestige remains. 
As the guide leads the way on a clear day, 
winding among shifting sands and changing 
channels, showing how safe all is made by the 
poles which are erected here, and the furze 
bushes stuck in there, it is all very pleasant, 
amidst the freshness of the sea-breeze, and the 
spectacle of the lights and shadows on the 
screen of mountains round. The sense of in- 
security no doubt heightens the charm. But 
very different is it when the wind changes 
suddenly to the southwest, hastening in the 
tide,—even heaping up the weters below; or 
when a firm bank is discovered to have become 
a quicksand; or when the poles have disap- 
peared ; or, worst of all, when a fog comes on. 
Then it occurs to the traveller what dead are 
about him, and, perhaps, under his feet. He 
remembers the story told by Gray, the poet, in 
his letters from his lake tour:—how an old 
fisherman in his cart, with two grown-up 
daughters, and the old wife on a horse, set off 
to cross the sands, which they knew as well as 
any of us know our own neighbourhood: how 
a fog came on, and the water rose under their 
horses’ feet: how the old man would go a little 
way to see, and did not come back: how the 
wife would not be persuaded to leave the spot, 
but wandered about bewildered: how, when at 
last they turned back, and trusted.to their 
horses, it was too late, and the old woman was 
washed away, and the girls saved only by the 
horse actually swimming with the cart, in the 
strong instinct of self-preservation: and how 
the poor daughters were found, quite wild, 
clinging to the cart, unable to tell their story 
for days afterwards: and how the ebb-tide told 
the story by leaving on the sands the bodies of 
the old people. There are others to be re- 
membered, too;—the three men who sank at 
one moment, in a soft part of the sands, where 
they had always found good footing before; 
and the traveller who went down erect upon 
his horse, and who is buried somewhat like the 
Indian chief in his mound on the Missouri ;— 
only that the one is under the margin of the 
sea, and the other above the brink of the great 
river. It was only the other day that a coun- 
tryman had a narrow escape, sinking up to the 
neck in a quicksand just before dusk. As it 
happened, somebody saw his head, and saved 
him. Within an hour, the head would not 
have been remarked in the closing twilight. 
The guide used to be paid £10 a-year by the 
Prior of Cartmel: a large sum in ancient 
times, and much increased by presents from 
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pilgrims. The office was virtually hereditary, 
and, I believe, is so still. The payment has 
long been increased to £20 per annum, and it 
is now paid out of the Queen’s revenues, she 
being Duchess of Lancaster. In another gene- 
ration the office will probably be a sinecure. 
Meantime, when we have a strong southwest 
wind blowing up from the Furness Fells, we 
think of the sands, and hope that no one may 
be crossing them. 

There is as much romance as ever hanging 
sbout our slate-quarries. Here and there on 
the mountain sides, in every direction, are the 
black holes where harbour some of the liveliest 
interests of the region. Below these holes, 
and on each side, are the heaps and dangerous 
slopes of débris, which show the extent of the 
quarrying done within. The quantity required 
is immense. Not only are the floors of kitchens 
and cellars throughout the region laid with 
purple slate, but the whole ground-floor of all 
dwellings but those of the gentry; and the 
greenish slate which comes from Tilburthwaite 
is wanted universally for roofing; and large 
quantities are sent to a distance. The work 
goes on, summer and winter; and, fearful as 
some of it is in all seasons, in winter it is per- 
haps as perilous as any but seafaring employ- 
ment. It almost takes one’s breath away to 
look up, on the calmest summer day, at the 
dark, stupendous, almost perpendicular Honis- 
ter Crag, where the clouds come to rest, and 
to see the quarrymen at work among the slate, 
looking like summer spiders, hanging quivering 
from the eaves of a house. In winter, what 
can they do among such blasts as come rushing 
among the peaks? They are liable to be puffed 
away as the spiders would be if you took the 
bellows to them. This last winter a man was 
blown like a straw, from the heights down to 
the rocks of the stream in the vale below. In 
some places where the slate is closely com- 
pacted, and presents endways a perpendicular 
surface, the quarryman sets about his work 
as if he were going after eagle’s eggs. His 
comrades let him down by a rope from the 
precipice, and he tries for a footing on some 
ledge, where he may drive in wedges. The 
difficulty of this, where much of his strength 
must be employed in keeping his footing, may 
be conceived; and a great length of time must 
be occupied in loosening masses large enough 
to bear the fall without being dashed into use- 
less pieces. In many places, however, the 
methods are improved; and the quarries are 
made accessible by roads admitting of the pas- 
sage of strong carts. Still, the detaching of 
the slate, and the loading and conducting the 
carts, are laborious work enough to require 
and train a very athletic order of men; and 
there they are now, in hourly risk of December 
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storms, which almost blow the breath out of 
their bodies on the steeps, while sending down 
formidable slides of débris into the vales below, 
{t is because the best slate is found near the 
top, that these dangers are incurred; and the 
consequence is that we have among us a set of 
men capable of feats of strength, and an en- 
durance of toil now rarely heard of elsewhere. 
The most stalwart knight who ever came hither 
of old, with his full armour and battle-axe, to 
fight against the Scot, never carried a heavier 
weight, or did more wonders in a day, than 
these fine fellows. When two or three of them 
emigrated a year or two since, among a crowd 
of passengers from the manufacturing districts, 
the difference between the two sorts of training 
showed itself on their coming in sight of the 
mountain peaks of New Zealand. Not only 
did the low-country women, but their husbands 
from the towns and the plain, shed tears at the 
sight of what looked so terrific to them; they 
wept and wailed that they had ever been in- 
duced to come to places so wild. At the same 
time, the Westmoreland men were all spirit and 
joy,—refreshed by the sight of mountain crags 
after months of flat ocean, and not fearing 
about getting a living, if once in a mineral 
region. In this region, some of them live in 
slate-built hovels, many hundred feet aloft; 
while others ascend and descend many times 
between morning and night. Formerly the 
slate was carried down on hurdles, on men’s 
backs; and the practice is still continued in 
some remote quarries, where the expense of 
conveyance by carts would be too great, or the 
roads do not admit of it. Thirty-two years 
ago, a man named Joseph Clark, made seven- 
teen journeys, including seventeen miles of 
climbing and sharp descent, in one day, bring- 
ing down 10,889 pounds of slate. In ascending, 
he carried the hurdle weighing 80 pounds, and 
in descending, he brought each time 640 pounds 
of slate. At another time, he carried in three 
successive journeys, 1280 pounds each time. 
His greatest day’s work was bringing 11,776 
pounds. He lived three miles from his place 
of work, too. His toils did not appear to in- 
jure him; and he declared that he suffered 
only from thirst. It was believed in his day, 
that there was scarcely another man in the 
kingdom capable of sustaining such labour for 
a course of years. It appears, however, that 
the region has always been celebrated for cases 
of longevity and of bodily strength. When 
Kentmere Hall was built, Hugh Hird, a Trout- 
beck man, lifted a beam which ten of the work- 
men could not move; and when sent by Lord 
Dacre on a message to the King (I forget which 
king), he ate up a whole sheep for his dinner, 
in the presence of the royal household. They 
had let him order his own refreshment, and 
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this was what he ordered, under the name of 
‘‘the sunny side of a wether.” He probably 
thought that if he did the work of ten men, he 
deserved the food of the same number. 

Early in last December the weather changed. 
A black frost set in which lasted till New 
Year’s Day. I remember one year when we 
could gather twenty-eight kinds of flowers in 
one garden on Christmas Day. I had rather 
have this frost than such unseasonable weather ; 
but it was very severe. Our bulbs,—hyacinths, 
tulips, and crocuses, were all duly potted be- 
fore it came on; and were standing their al- 
lotted six weeks at the bottom of a dark closet, 
receiving a sprinkle of water once a fortright. 
All was done to secure our February show of 
flowers, and it was well; for the frost left us 
none without. One grievous thing it did,—it 
cut short the life of our neighbour, Hartley 
Coleridge. I have mentioned where he lived, — 
in a lodging on Rydal Lake. He was frail, as 
all who saw him well knew;; frail in resolution, 
and subject to the mischiefs which befall those 
who cannot take care of themselves. One night 
during this frost he was fatally chilled, when 
he ought to have been warm at home; and 
when once in bed, he never rose again. Every- 
body was kind. All who knew him loved him. 
I knew him little; but there was something 
profoundly affecting in his fate.—I went one 
day to see the skating on Rydal Lake. Nothing 
could be gayer than the scene. The orange 
sunset sent a glow over the ice. Brightly- 
dressed ladies walked on the margin. Young 
ladies were taking rides in chairs, impelled 
from behind by their skating brothers. 
mountain sides echoed back the shouts of fun 
and pleasure with a metallic sound, which told 
of the sharpness of the air, as much as the 
exhilaration of the shouters. I could not bear 
it. I was standing on the grassy slope before 
Hartley Coleridge’s cottage. The blinds were 
down, and all looked blank there; and I had 
been told that he could not live. There was 
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something less painful in his funeral. I set 
out for Grasmere churchyard, four miles off, 
in driving sleet and bitter cold; but before I 
descended upon the vale of Grasmere, all was 
clear and bright. I took my station by the 
churchyard wall, at the base of which the 
Rotha was rushing, full, clear, and green. 
The sun cast a gleam upon the lake—a gleam 
which penetrated the dark shadows from the 
impending heights. It might be said to cast 
gleams also among the graves, so green were 
the sides next the sun. All was solemnly closed 
in by old Helvellyn, ghostly in its new-fallen 
snow. The small, light ‘coffin, like that of a 
child in appearance and obvious weight, was 
followed by some who seemed truly in their 
places there ;—Derwent Coleridge, with his 
benevolent countenance, so welcome, no doubt, 
beside the death-bed; and the sorely-grieved 
landlady, in her deepest mourning, weeping as 
if she had lost a son; and Wordsworth, who 
had also done his duty to the departed—the 
duty of admonition while it could avail, and of 
tenderness when it was needed. How old he 
looked that day. It was impossible to look on 
him, and not dread the approach of the time 
when he, the crowning honour and grace of our 
mountain abode, must be given up by us, and 
probably laid under this very grass. 

This was a somewhat mournful close of the 
year at Ambleside. But, wherever men live, 
there is always variety of moods enough to se- 
cure every observance having its due. Christ- 
mas was kept as usual. Every window and 
every apartment shone with holly, and every 
table steamed with good cheer; and singing 
and dancing broke into the nights. And when 
the last day of the year came, the housewives 
were as superstitious as ever about letting 
nothing be thrown away. The very dishwater 
stood till the next day, lest the good luck of 
the new year should be thrown away with it. 
Truly, to live in Ambleside, is like going into 
retreat in a former century. 





ANTICIPATION. 


BY MISS PH@ BE CAREY. 


(See Engraving.) 


Burnine waves of expectation 
In her bosom rose and fell, 

And alone the flowers were heaving, 
To and fro upon their swell. 

Half her dark hair was upgathered, 
Half in sad neglect it flowed ; 

While her eager eyes were resting 
On the winding valley road. 


Oft her fancy, strangely cheated, 
Made her pulse with joy beat quick; 

Then again the vision vanished, 

And her soul grew faint and sick. 








Thus she waited, and when tear-drops 
Almost to her eyes would start, 

Crushed them with some sweet assurance, 
Whispered softly to the heart. 


Still adown that valley’s pathway 
Came no light step through the trees, 

And no kisses touched her forehead 
But the kisses of the breeze: 

Yet she murmured, never doubting, 
“He is brave, and true, and good. 

Some dark fate has kept him from me: 

He would meet me if he could!” 








JOCASSEE 


BY MRS. E. 


In a remote corner of Pendleton District, 
near the northwestern boundary of South Ca- 
rolina, lies a valley which well deserves to be 
celebrated for its romantic situation and pic- | 
turesque scenery. Shut in on every side by | 
towering mountains, it is inaccessible except | 
by two or three steep, winding paths; the sur- 
rounding rocks are so high that their summits 
are often touched by trailing clouds, and huge 
masses of stone present the appearance of a 
lofty wall cut into ledges, each several hun- 
dred feet below the other, sometimes retreat- 
ing like stairs, and sometimes projecting. At | 
the head of the valley are two waterfalls, each 
beautiful enough, though different in appear- | 
ance, to make the locality a famous one. That | 
of the main fork of the Jocassee River, which 
is a branch of the Toxaway, is close to the line 
of North Carolina. In height it exceeds Nia- 
gara; and though not worthy of being com- 
pared to that monarch of cataracts, it has 
enough of sublimity to impress the imagination 
of the spectator with awe as well as delight, 
and elevate his feelings to adoration of the 
great Architect of Nature’s wonders. Dark, 
gray rocks, piled in rude grandeur one above 
another, and half covered with hoary moss, 
project at the utmost height so as to overhang 
the base. Over this beetling, frowning ledge, 
the water precipitates itself, broken by jutting 
fragments, and churned into snowy spray by 
the descent. A sparkling cloud of mist springs 
up from the abyss, arched with rainbows by 
the sun, and trembling in jewelled wreaths on 
the rocks and trees, the foliage of which is 
kept vividly green by the moisture. The 
stream called the Whitewater, which joins the 
Jocassee, falls over a sloping bed of rocks, the 
whole descent being apparently about nine 
hundred feet. Dashing from steep to steep, 
it tumbles and rushes and roars among broken 
masses of rock, covering them with foam, and 
flashing gorgeously as it leaps in the sunshine, 
till at one desperate bound it reaches a quiet 
basin, where the agitated waters subside, and 
thence roll onward in a transparent stream 
along the valley. It is not in the power of 
language to describe the beauty of this bril- 
liant succession of cascades and rapids. The 
eye is feasted with continual variety, and is 
never weary of watching the course of the 
rushing and gleaming waters, or the pic- 
turesque confusion of the boulders and the 











patches of wood that border the stream, re- 
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verdure. Another stream, called the Devil’s 
Fork, enters the valley at its south end. It is 
so named from the deep glens, and the dark, 
tangled shades of the forest through which it 
flows, sending up a mysterious murmur which 
is sullenly echoed among the rocks of the ra- 
vine. Following its windings to the south end 
of the valley, we find this narrowed to a defile, 
romantic enough to be the scene of traditions 
in European story. No legends of the super- 
natural, of gnomes or fairies or woodland 
sprites, give a romance to these wild retreats, 
yet are they haunted by interesting recollec- 
tions of the dark and lawless times that pre- 
ceded the birth of America as a nation. 

From the surrounding heights that overlook 
the valley of Jocassee, the view is one of sin- 
gular beauty. The two falls, so different in 
their character, combining so many elements 
of the picturesque and sublime, the smaller 
rapids appearing at intervals in the woods, the 
placid windings of the streams that here mingle 
their waters, the fertile plains extending here 
and there, the tufted elevations, the shadowy 
or cavernous dells, the green slopes and pre- 
cipitous declivities, form a picture unsurpassed, 
and to which no artist’s pencil could do justice. 
From the precipitous wall above, there seems 
no way of access to this lovely spot, where 
Nature seems to have indulged her humour in 
its wildest freaks, and lavished; her most ex- 
quisite touches. It appears an enchanted val- 
ley, girt round by inaccessible cliffs, secluded 
from all possible approach, save from caves 
beneath the mountain; a retreat that might 
have been built by some mighty giant of olden 
fable, for the jealous guardianship of some 
captive princess, or the abode of hermits who 
had chosen a solitude impenetrable to the in- 
habitants of the world beyond its rocky limits. 

In this valley once stood, according to re- 
liable tradition, a flourishing Indian village, 
where dwelt many chiefs of a tribe once power- 
ful in the neighbouring region. But the de- 
stroyer came; the footsteps of civilization, as 
it was called, encroached more and more on 
the domain of the savage, and the primitive 
inhabitants were soon swept from the soil. 
An incident relating to the destruction of the 
village, which occurred in the earliest settle- 
ment of the country, may be thought worth 
preservation. 

The sunset of a beautiful day in June had 
tinted with gold and purple the clouds that 


lieving its dazzling tints with their fresh, dark | rested on the summit of the mountains, when 
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a young man might have been seen descending 
a steep footpath into the valley. He wore a 
hunter’s dress, and carried a gun; his com- 
plexion, though bronzed by the sun, bespoke 
him of the Anglo-Saxon race; his movements 
were free and bold, his figure athletic, and his 
features handsome. It took him not long to 
descend, although the path was rugged and 
perilous, and wound among the sharp rocks, 
where a single misstep, caused by the starting 
up of an unseen foe, might have been fatal. 
The valley lay in utter silence, and was appa- 
rently deserted; but signs of life were seen in 
the smoke that curled from the Indian huts, 
though only here and there was a human figure 
—a child at play, or a woman late at work in 
the field. It was evident the savages were 
absent on some excursion, either for purposes 
of war or trade. The new-comer avoided the 
village, but took his way through the woods to 
a gorge, through the bottom of which mur- 
mured a rapid stream. Descending to a strip 
of rock that overhung the water, from which 
stunted trees stretched themselves over the 
narrow chasm, as if striving to shelter with 
deeper gloom the sullen torrent roaring through 
its cavernous depths, he stopped for the first 


time and looked around him. Not long had 
he to wait, before a beautiful Indian girl 


emerged from the thicket, dressed in the most 
fantastic fashion of her tribe; her black hair 
ornamented with shells and feathers, her bow 
and arrows flung across her shoulders, and her 
many-coloured dress flowing in graceful folds 
around her slender form. Her face was sur- 
passingly beautiful, and would have been ac- 
knowledged to be so by the most fastidious 
critic in female loveliness. The olive hue of 
the cheek was clear, and dyed with the rich 
crimson called up by exercise; the eyes were 
large and soft, but glancing a latent fire that 
showed her race; her features were regular, 
and her form cast in the finest mould of sym- 
metry. There was a certain pride and shyness 
in her air, as she stepped forth from the shelter 
of the branches, that might have become a 
naiad condescending to be gazed on by mortal 
eyes; but it gave way to joy as she advanced 
and bade the stranger welcome. Ilis greeting 
Was an ardent one, and then the two seated 
themselves upon the shelving rock, his arm 
around her—for Henry Arden was the favoured 
lover of Omyoux, the Indian maiden. 

They sate there, gazing each into the other’s 
eyes, till the evening shadows had deepened 
into night, and the moon rose above the moun- 
tains, flooding the valley with her soft lustre. 
They talked earnestly together ; but it was not 
merely of love, repeating what they had said 
So often before to each other. The strife of 


the white man and the Indian was then at its 
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height; and though trading was carried on be- 
tween the tribe of Omyoux and her lover’s 
people, the hollow truce held for that purpose 
might soon be terminated in open and bloody 
hostilities. The semblance of amity had been 
set at nought by several severe encounters; 
and the advantage gained by the white men, 
served to embitter the savages. Their discon- 
tent was fomented by a young chief who had 
long loved Omyoux, and who failed not, with 
the instinct of the passion, to attribute her 
scorn of his suit to her friendship for the in- 
vaders. He knew not, however, who was his 
rival, nor the extent to which the mischief had 
gone. 

Hours had flown since their meeting, and 
still the enamoured soldier and the beautiful 
girl were seated on the ledge of rock, chequered 
with pale moonlight, as the silver rays streamed 
down through the overhanging foliage. There 
was a sudden interruption to the converse in 
which both were absorbed; a startling sound, 
that told of peril close at hand, a shrill whoop 
heard at a few hundred yards’ distance, fol- 
lowed presently by an outburst from many 
voices, told that the warriors were returning 
by the narrow pass in the defile. The Indian 
girl started to her feet, made a gesture im- 
posing silence on her companion, and stood in 
an attitude of attention, heedful to catch the 
slightest sound indicating that her country- 
men were turning from the accustomed Pap 
Within the shelter of the clustering boughs she 
probably hoped to escape their observation. 
They passed very near, and the noise of their 
advance was beginning to recede, when a quick 
cry from the maiden directed Arden’s attention 
to the figure of an Indian standing in bold 
relief in the moonlight upon the bank above 
them. The next instant an arrow whizzed 
close by him, and lodged in a tree behind; a 
yell of disappointed fury burst from the savage, 
and was echoed by the others. 

‘‘It is Kaled!” cried the girl, who with lips 
parted with intense eagerness had watched the 
movements of the Indian. 

‘We are discovered, then!” exclaimed Ar- 
den; but the words on his lips were drowned 
in the resounding wild cries with which the 
woods rang. There was a hurrying to and 
fro; footsteps came nearer, and words could 
be distinguished, the import of which was too 
well known to the maiden. The hated white 
man—the bold intruder—was to be seized as a 
prisoner—to be held as a hostage—to be pu- 
nished for the evil deeds of his tribe. The 
soldier comprehended the danger, and, levelling 
his weapon, prepared to sell his life as dearly 
as possible. He was prevented from firing by 
Omyoux, who hastily beckoned him to fol- 
low her, and descended, sliding through the 
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branches, to the rock that projected immedi- 
ately over the bed of the stream. Crossing 
silently, she entered a thicket on the other 
side, and, holding her lover’s hand, fled with 
the speed of a fawn up the valley. 

The course seemed madness to Arden. His 
foes were pressing on every side around him; 
the only outlet for escape seemed the narrow 
pass, further from which, and nearer to the 
village, his nimble guide was leading him. 
More than once he stopped to remonstrate, 
but she urged him on with gestures of eager 
impatience, and not for one instant did he 
question her faith or devotion to him. Escape 
seemed now utterly impossible, yet he continued 
resignedly to follow the girl, whose speed did 
not slacken, though she had to clamber over 
rocks and through the close underwood, and 
sometimes wade the stream whose course they 
pursued. They had distanced the Indians, 
who were in chase but knew not where to seek 
their prey, and passed the village, now alive 
with savages running in every direction. Still 
onward they pressed, till they stood at the foot 
of the Great Jocassee Fall. 
the descending waters drowned the distant 
shouts of their pursuers ; the moonlight falling 
on the columns of spray gave them a spectral 
appearance, and the wild beauty of the soli- 
tary spot, even in that moment of peril, filled 
the fugitive with a sensation of strange awe. 
The maiden sprang upon a piece of rock bathed 
with the foam of the churned waters, and with 
a gesture of thankfulness stretched her arms 
towards heaven; then, again seizing her lover’s 
hand, drew him up. ‘‘What means she?” he 
asked himself. But he was not long in doubt. 
The rock on one side of the fall was completely 
covered with the thick foliage of bushes rooted 
in its crevices. These were parted, and, cling- 
ing to the shrubs, Omyoux clambered up 
several feet. Dividing the tangled boughs, 
she entered a narrow cavern, so narrow and 
low that it was impossible to stand upright; but 
creeping cautiously on, the aperture widened, 
till sufficient space was afforded for the two to 
stand. Arden now understood that he was 
safe, but in how fearful a place of safety! 
Behind him was the dark, solid, dripping rock ; 
in front, and on either side, the roaring cata- 
ract, by which he was shut out from the living 
world. Its everlasting thunders were in his 
ears; he could reach out his hand, and almost 
touch the falling mass; and the air was chilly 
with the suffocating spray. No enemy, indeed, 
could follow him to this refuge, for his single 
arm could thrust down a host, should they 
venture, one by one, to climb the ascent; nor 
was it likely that the hiding-place was known 
to them. Yet how should he himself escape 
from it? His courage returned as he looked 
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on his fair deliverer, and once more encircled 
with his arm, she led the way further into the 
cavern. Here the chasm opened so far back, 
or the projection above was so great, that an 
almost dry passage was found, and in these 
deep recesses the two seated themselves, and 
watched the night through, while the baffled 
savages were searching every corner of the 
valley, and, finding no trace of the white man, 
concluded that he had escaped by one of the 
mountain-paths. 

With the morrow’s light came hope, and 
Arden saw how much he owed to the presence 
of mind and bravery of the untutored daughter 
of the forest. In this shelter prepared by 
Nature’s hand—where the mysteries of the 
deep were revealed, and where the solemn 
voice of waters seemed to speak to the soul of 
both —- they remained till Omyoux, who ven- 
tured to the opening, had ascertained that the 
chiefs and warriors had once more taken their 
departure. Then she conducted her lover 
again to the outer air, but not till their vows 
of love had been sealed with a promise to 
return and claim her as his bride when the 
contest should be decided, as she hoped, by 
peace between his people and her own. 

Arden rejoined his companions, and gave 
them information of the best points for enter- 
ing the valley, on the conquest of which they 
were resolved. The Indians, on their part, 
renewed hostilities with vigour, and made 
several incursions in the neighbourhood that 
gave the enemy serious annoyance. The time 
had arrived for the struggle which was to con- 
firm the sway of the invaders, and drive from 
the land for ever those whose father’s graves 
were there. 


Again the stillness of a summer night was 
upon the valley, and no moon this time looked 
forth from the masses of clouds that drooped 
heavily from the mountain heights. Low mut- 
terings of thunder announced a storm; but 
wilder was the storm of battle about to burst 
on the devoted hamlet. The Indians deemed 
themselves secure in having fortified the pass 
with a body of their best marksmen, the steep 
paths among the rocks being also guarded, 
though unlikely to be attempted by the foe, 
and the river watched by a sentinel. 

An hour after midnight, a large, well-armed 
party of British soldiers passed through what 
was called Horsepasture Valley, below that of 
Jocassee, a secluded spot, where the savages 
had been in the habit of hiding stolen horses. 
Canebrake Valley, a wild and desolate nook, 
to this day uninhabited, was next passed in 
silence; and the party, descending to the river- 
side, entered their boats and proceeded, having 
taken the precaution to muffle their oars. As 
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they came within the narrow gorge which 
formed the entrance to the vale of Jocassee, 
the dark figure of the sentinel could be dimly 
seen upon the rocks. One of the party leaped 
from his boat on shore:—it was Arden. With 
stealthy steps he ascended the bank, and, 
gliding through the bushes noiselessly, came 
unawares upon the Indian. Those were not 
days when the lifted weapon was stayed by 
thoughts of mercy: the savage fell, and his 
expiring groan was welcomed by the young 
soldier as an omen of the success by which his 
bride should be won. In silence they pushed 
onward up the stream, and landing near the 
village, were presently unsuspected in its midst. 
The roar of their guns, startling the Indians 
from their slumbers, was the first token of their 
presence. Terrible was the scene that fol- 
lowed :—the fierce conflict of the unarmed 
savages with their prepared enemies, the in- 
discriminate slaughter, the shrieks of women 
and children driven from their blazing dwell- 
ings, the shouts of the victorious soldiers, and 
the yelling of the red warriors, who fought 
with the ferocity of wild beasts, resolved on 
death rather than captivity. And where was 
Omyoux? She had seen her father and bro- 
thers fall beneath the white men’s weapons, 
while she vainly strove to save them; she had 
been reproached by Kaled as the cause of their 
death, of this defeat and slaughter; she had 
proudly repelled the accusation, but the fire of 
remorse had seized her soul. The dawn broke 
on a scene of desolation: the village was a 
smouldering heap of ruins, the dead of her 
kindred lay strewn among the ashes of their 
homes, the conquering soldiers, with their 
prisoners, had left the valley, yet still Omyoux 
lived, and her lover was seeking her. He found 
her at last. She was standing upon a project- 
ing rock at the side of the great fall; her long 
black hair, wet by the rain and spray, streamed 
upon her bare shoulders; her arms were waved 
slowly in the air, and she was chanting a death- 
song, according to the custom of her tribe. 
Arden called her name repeatedly, but she 
heeded him not; then he climbed upon the 
rock, and in a few moments stood beside her. 
‘«Omyoux,” he exclaimed passionately, “you 
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are mine now, Omyoux! 
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The Indian girl slowly turned towards him; 
her large eyes were dilated with the fire of 
inspiration ; she spoke not, but pointed towards 
the ruined village, the spot where her kindred 
had perished; then folding her arms, lifted 
her face upward. The gesture could not be 
misunderstood. 

‘*Come with me, Omyoux,” said the young 
soldier; ‘‘let us leave this place.” 

He touched her arm; but with a fearful 
shriek she sprang from him, darted to the ex- 
tremity of the rock, and before he could make 
a movement to save her, had flung herself into 
the abyss. The boiling waters closed over her; 
the roar of waters drowned her death-cry; the’ 
despairing lover could only rush madly to the 
base of the fall and watch, in the faint hope of 
recovering the body as it shoula be swept out 
by the current. But his search was vain; the 
vortex of the cataract was the only grave 
for the Indian maiden, who had scorned to 
survive the destruction of her home and 
people. 

The spot where the above incident took 
place is still pointed out, and the passage be- 
hind the falls has excited the wonder of many 
travellers. Rich plantations now extend to the 
very foot of the mountains in this portion of 
the state, which is peopled by the descendants 
of patriots who, in defence of their country 
from British oppression, watered the soil with 
their blood. Many places hereabouts are as- 
sociated with recollections of remarkable ad- 
ventures. The site is still shown of a block- 
house, erected in old times, for the purpose of 
guarding the frontier. The women who had 
taken up their abode for security in the little 
fort, were in the habit of going to wash at a 
neighbouring spring. While thus occupied one 
day, they were surprised by several Indians 
who had been lurking in the woods. They 
sprang, with fierce yells, upon the defenceless 
females, who fled, shrieking for help. Their 
cries were heard by the men of the garrison, 
but, strange to say, they thought the screams 
were merely in sport, and delayed going to 
their assistance. Three of their number fell 
victims beneath the knives of the savages, who 
carried off their scalps as trophies; the others 
escaped. 
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BY MARY SPENSER PEASE. 


Waen by the wayside falteringly I droop, 
Fainting, o’erburthened, on life’s toil-worn path, 
Feeling my spirit’s powerlessness to cope 
With untried dangers each step onward hath; 
When, looking back with dizzy, aching brain, 
I see, like spectres grim, the long, long line 
Of mile-stones passed, a solemn warning train, 


Each one recording some lost joy once mine, 
Some dear heart friendship clung to till the last;— 
When life’s relentless past thus glooms in night— 
When life’s dark future threatens me—I cast 
Abroad for some sustaining power, some light 
To guide me on. Then comes—my wild prayer hearing— 





Such thought of thee as lifts my soul above all fearing. 





ALICE. 


BY ELIZA L. SPROAT. 





Wuat shall we do with Alice? 
Our youngest and our pride, 

And yet she brings us more of care 
Than all the world beside. 

She is the only drone of five, 
A lovely, useless thing, 

With a heart as rich as summer, 
And a face as fresh as spring. 


What can we do with Alice? 
She idles so at school; 

She decks with buds the good dame’s cap, 
And fears nor rod nor rule. 

And while her sisters o’er their books 
With puzzled, earnest faces pore, 

She makes a baby-bower of leaves 
Beside the school-house door. 


She will not heed to-morrow ; 
She will not take to care: 
Her eyes, like suns, make every cloud 
Their laughing colours wear. 
And if’the earth be green or bare, 
And if the sky be dark or clear, 
She carries with her everywhere 
Her own bright atmosphere. 


My idle, aimless Alice! 
She’ll waste the livelong day, 

Where quivering gold and shadows 
O’er the lazy lilies play. 

Where great trees guard the silver song 
That lapses ever tinkling by, 

And round its bank the violets throng 
To see the mirrored sky. 








That tree the storm uprooted, 
And flung across the stream, 
She found to-day, and left her play, 
Amid its boughs to dream. 
With bare feet in the water, 
And arms bathed deep in flowers, 
She carols, smiling to herself, 
Through all the happy hours. 


My fearless, wilful Alice ! 
We cannot make her shrink, 
Nor hide her face with bashful grace, 
Nor fear what others think. 
She is too sure of kindly locks 
To learn another’s eye to shun :— 
But God, who hid the violet, bade 
The rose stand in the sun. 


My useless, aimless Alice! 

Yet from those night-blue eyes 
Strange thoughts oft step forth lazily, 
Like stars from darkening skies: 

And sudden tones have sanctified 
The little songs she sung; 

And simple words, that seem inspired, 
Have faltered from her tongue. 


At early even, kneeling 
In the holy twilight gloom, 

When songs are hushed and prayers go round, 
And blessings fill the room: 

We plead for health and common joys, 
To all the rest :—for her we say, 

“We know her not, whate’er her lot, ? 
Dear God, be Thou her stay.” 





GLEN AUBURN. 


BY G. 


Sap is the song I sing to-night, 
For sorrow sweeps the string, 
And brings back memories of one 

Who died in Life’s bright spring. 


GLEN was our dearest idol here, 
Grief has embalmed her name,— 

And oft I wonder if in Heaven 
They know her by the sume. 


Day after day her tiny hand 
I held within my own, 

And thought how lonely we should be, 
Our fireside dovelet flown. 
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ZELOTES ADAMS. 


She’s happy in that blissful world, 
Where parted friends shall meet; 

And in those mansions bright, I dream 
I hear her little feet! 


I thought sore trials had been mine, 
Nor worse could ever fall; 

But when Death closed that meek blue eye, 
Hlow trivial seeméd all! 


One star within the heart has set, 
Another shines on high; 

Oh! may it beckon sweetly then, 
When comes my hour to die. 
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THE KENNEBEC 
CAPTIVE. 


=> land, is to be found in the State 
, 2 of Maine. Her rivers are nu- 
jy merous and great, her mountains lofty and im- 
posing, her sea-coast iron-bound and rough, 
boldly looking out upon old Ocean, as he sweeps 
along with tides and storms, and saying, ‘‘ Come 
on, sir, and I'll give you a hearty welcome ;”— 
her inland lakes, still sleeping in the wilderness, 
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Ae * are large and magnificent, her valleys are warm 
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ia ral and fertile, and her forests have yielded to 
O52 / Hill. Ni _ none in the world for the abundance and good- 
; ness of their timber. Even now, her rivers 
send out salmon and lumber for the use of 
every part of the nation. At a very early pe- 
riod in the history of our country, settlers be- 
gan to push up her beautiful rivers, and drop 
down singly, or in small groups, as they liked. 
She was a wild province of Massachusetts then ; 
Na HT | and her population, grappling with all the 
tt WANA AM) hardships of the wilderness, and of her severe 
cri ipl ve v NG oi " climate, was very sparse. Far up the enchant- 
Mtn Pag | re ing Kennebec, at a very early day, were two 
_——~ families who had emigrated from the same 
‘a neighbourhood, and who had long been faithful 
friends. Old Mr. Redfield lived in a com- 
| al Sco fortable, but in no way imposing log house, on 
| ; Sse ee . the banks of the river. He was a kind-hearted, 
mi - ->~-~~~> benevolent man, never believing the world to 
be wicked enough to cheat him, though almost 
every week taught him the opposite doctrine. 
rn He laboured hard, was a good husband and 
father, a warm-hearted and humble Christian, ) 
and loving all men much, but his God more. 
He honestly earned property, but could never 
make it stick to his fingers. His wife was a 
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noble-hearted woman, who had relinquished 
brighter prospects, that she might be happy 
with the man of her choice. And she had been 
happy. One by one their children had sickened 
in the wilderness, and they had carried them 
to the little opening in the forest which they 
had cleared for a burying-place. It was the 
first clearing he had made after reaching their 
new home; the briers and wild weeds were not 
allowed to grow there. At the time my story 
commences, Mr. Redfield had reached the age 
of sixty or more. His wife was ten years 
younger. Only one child remained to them, a 
staid, sober, quiet, yet courageous boy, of about 
ten years of age, and he went by the plain 
name of Daniel Redfield. 

Somewhat further up the river was a house 
of greater pretensions. It was built of brick, 
gambrel-roofed, and was surrounded by fruit- 
trees and gardens, spacious barns, and out- 
houses. It stood in a pleasant valley, under 
the shadows of a lofty mountain. The vale 
had been cleared up; and the fields of wheat 
and corn, and the rich meadows of grass, 
caused the passer-by to stop and gaze, and 
say, ‘‘Squire Ordway is well to do in the 
world.” The ‘‘Squire”’ was a man who, like 
his neighbour, Redfield, was honest and kind ; 
but in worldly wisdom he was far his superior. 
They had both come into the wilderness poor ; 
but one was now rich, and the other still dwelt 
under the shadow of the hill of wealth without 
being able toclimb it. Its golden sands never 
seemed to roll down near him. But the 
‘*Squire” was up early and late; and the man 
who sold him a poor article, or a bad lot of 
lumber, and salmon not of the first quality, 
must rise very early in the morning to do it. 
Mr. Ordway had a large family of boys. They 
were not so polished, for they had to rough it 
from their very infancy. Mutual dependence 
and common privations, teach the pioneers 
of the forest to be ready for any act of kind- 
ness which a neighbour needs; and no kinder 
neighbours than the Ordways could be found 
on the Kennebec. The parents were proud of 
their boys; for none could prostrate the forest, 
get out timber-logs for the mills, hunt the 
moose, or catch the salmon with more skill 
than they. But the pet of the flock was an 
only daughter, about four years old. She was 
the youngest and last child, wild as the forest 
blossoms about them, and as beautiful too. 
Little Susan was the idol of the family. The 
father and mother early discovered that she 
was ‘‘a remarkable child,” and the boys re- 
ceived it as a fact not to be questioned. Hence 
they gathered flowers in the spring, berries and 
fruit in the summer, nuts in the autumn, and 
planned slides and sled-drawings on the ice in 
the winter, for ‘‘little Susan.” Hence it is 
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not to be wondered at, that as she grew up, 
she found a will of her own, and that her little 
foot sometimes came down with a decision that 
was unbending. 

As the two families advanced, it was plain 
that the Ordways were to increase and spread, 
and grow wealthy. It was as clear that the 
Redfields never would. Daniel ‘‘ took to books.” 
Not that he disliked work, but he yearned for 
knowledge; so that there was not a book in 
the whole region, of whose contents he was not 
a perfect master. Happening to light upon a 
stray Euclid, the parents wondered much over 
the beautiful figures which he drew on the 
white birch bark gathered from the forest. 
Every pitch-pine root which he found was care- 
fully saved to give him light for study after the 
labours of the day. At the age of seventeen, 
the father of Daniel began to droop. It was 
evident that he must die. Like a wise man, 
he had set his house in order; and the only 
regrets which he had on the conviction that he 
must die, were that he left his widow and child 
so poorly endowed. But he knew the promises 
of God to be faithful, and his eye of faith did 
not grow dim. 

A few days before he died, Squire Ordway 
came to pay his friend a visit. They had never 
quarreled, and had no malice to overcome. 
They had lived and loved like brothers, and 
the tears which they now shed were of the true 
currency of the heart. 

“‘T do not doubt it,” said the dying man; 
‘‘T do not doubt that you will advise and en- 
courage the poor woman as a brother would ;— 
and she’ll need it. I have my little farm paid 
for, and the cow and the pony; but that’s all, 
neighbour. And then, my boy Daniel! I’ve 
tried hard, perhaps not so faithfully as I ought, 
to wean him from his books; but it’s in him, 
and fire couldn’t burn it out of him. What 
can be done for him and with him ?” 

‘‘It’s no use in trying, my old friend. It’s 
jest as nattural for him to study as for a trout 
to bite at a fly. Study he will, and study he 
must, and I'll promise to aid him all I can.” 

‘God bless you for that, James Ordway. 
And if he don’t feel grateful, and thank you, 
sure you are that you have the thanks of a 
dying father beforehand.” 

‘¢Who can tell but that, like one of our own 
rough logs which we send down the river, and 
which is worked into a beautiful house at Bos- 
ton, he may yet become something that will 
honour us all,” 

So said the friend and neighbour, and the 
eye of the dying man kindled with joy, and 
Hope was there to cheer him, and Faith to 
strengthen him; and so his last interview with 
his old friend was one of deep consolation. 

The good old man was buried in the little 
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graveyard; and the deep snows soon laid their 
pure white sheet over him, and the winds that 
sighed through the lofty forest, tolled his re- 
quiem. Ina short time, Mr. Ordway went to 
see the nearest educated mind in the region— 
a humble minister of the gospel—who lived in 
a poor shanty about six miles off through the 
woods, and who had followed his sheep there 
to keep them from the wolves. The good man 
was a finished scholar, and with a smiling face, 
told Mr. Ordway to send the young man with- 
out fee or reward. He promised to do so; but 
the Squire had occasion to go that way often, 
and it was noticed that he always stopped, os- 
tensibly to inquire about his protégé, but in 
reality to drop a bag of potatoes, a quarter of 
beef, a few yards of flannel, or something to 
add to the real comfort of the minister’s family. 
Daniel was a good and profitable pupil. Twice 
a week on his pony, Shag, did he go to recite, 
and never without stopping at Mr. Ordway’s a 
moment—since he must needs go past his door. 
It was soon found that Daniel could in a mea- 
sure compensate Mr. Ordway, for he now gave 
lessons regularly to ‘little Susan,” as she was 
still called, though she was now fairly in her 
teens. She had never manifested any very 
great love for books, but under Daniel’s super- 
vision, she actually studied and made rapid 
advances. It’s impossible to tell why, but 
young misses do so sometimes. They become 
apt scholars. 

Time moved on, or else our story could not. 
The Revolutionary War had broken out, and 
raged. The call of the infant nation, invoking 
the spirit of freedom, had penetrated even the 
wilderness ; and the young Ordways had every 
one dropped the axe, left their clearings, and 
gone to join the army of Washington. Young 
Redfield had completed his college course, 
within a few months, by the great efforts and 
economy of his widowed mother, and the kind- 
ness of her husband’s old friend, when the 
college was broken up by the war, and the 
students scattered. Daniel had returned home 
to consult his mother and his friend, Ordway, 
whether or not he should join the army also. 
It was a doubtful question ; for though he was 
a good hunter, and a dead-shot with the rifle, 
yet ten to one, but if he got hold of a book, 
the enemy might charge and ride over him ere 
he knew it. The widow felt that she could 
not have him go ;—he was her all. Mr. Ord- 
way hesitated what to advise, and ‘little 
Susan,” now eighteen, and as pretty and as 
authoritative as ever, declared it was a shame; 
that he ought not to go and leave his aged 
mother; that it was lonesome to have every- 
body go off; and that she was almost ready to 
enlist and become a soldier herself, rather than 
stay there in the woods so lonely! 





While this grave question was undecided, 
young Redfield one morning took his rifle, and 
went up the Kennebec to hunt for moose. A 
moose is a large species of deer. If my readers 
never saw one, they have to imagine a round, 
fat horse, cut his tail off short, and leave him 
no tail, put an ass’s head on him, with immense 
horns—sometimes weighing ninety pounds— 
give him long, deer’s legs and hoofs, and you 
have a pretty good moose! They weigh as 
much, and often more than a horse, and stand 
up much higher from the ground. Daniel went 
up the river, but night came and he did not 
return. This gave no uneasiness. But after 
he had been gone two, three, and four days, 
the mother’s heart began to grow alarmed. 
There had been a great rain, and if alive and 
well, why had he not come back? She caught 
old Shag, and went down to consult Mr. Ord- 
way. He at first thought the young man had 
been unsuccessful, and had determined to hunt 
till he had got a moose. Susan affected to 
laugh, and said ‘“‘he undoubtedly had found 
moose enough, but probably had thrown a book 
at them instead of shooting; for her part, she 
had no doubt he was looking up the books 
which he had thus thrown away!” At the 
same time the poor girl stopped her sewing, 
her fingers trembled so! Mr. Ordway procured 
an old hunter, and they scoured the forest in 
search. They found his trail, and followed it 
up to Moosehead Lake, where the Kennebec 
breaks out so wildly and so unexpectedly from 
that majestic lake. There he had shot a moose, 
which was lying in the edge of the water where 
it fell. There they found his hunting-knife, 
as if dropped carelessly; but no further could 
they trace him. The shore of the wild lake 
was stony, and no marks of the feet could be 
seen. In vain they shouted, kindled fires, and 
fireditheir rifles; the echoes came down from 
far up the lake, but no other response. Had 
he fallen into the rapid river ?—they could 
find no traces of him. After lingering and 
searching a couple of days, they returned to- 
wards home, occasionally firing their rifles, 
each in quick succession—the hunter’s signal 
—hoping, though faintly, that he had reached 
home. But no, he was not there. It was a 
profound mystery. The widowed mother was 
almost crushed by the misfortune. Mr. Ord- 
way sent all the way to the army, to see if by 
any possibility his sons had seen or heard 
from young Redfield; but they had not. They 
had expected he would have joined them before 
this. So it continued to be a profound mys- 
tery. The mother made up her mind that he 
had fallen into the river somewhere, and was 
drowned. Ordway nearly coincided with her 
in opinion. As for Susan, she didn’t, and she 
wouldn’t believe, weak as he was, but that he 
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knew enough to keep out of the water, or at 
least to rise up after he was dead and float! 
What her theory was she never told; but 
though she felt bad enough, it was not that 
choking grief which the certain death of our 
triends always brings. The old hunter averred 
that there was a mighty spirit by the name of 
Kinnio, who owned that lake, and who some- 
times destroyed people who came to his lake | 
alone. His home was on a mountain in the 
middle of the lake (now called Mount Kinnio), 
where he carried his victims, and ate them 
half-roasted! And he consoled the mourners 
with the assurance that he had no doubt but 
they could find some of the young man’s bones 
the next season, thrown down the mountain ! 

Young Redfield had been lost, not forgotten, 
about two years, when a suitor, every way | 
prepossessing, presented himself at the ‘‘ brick | 
house,” and in the most proper way possible, 
offered his hand and heart to Susan. To the 
surprise of all, she civilly declined both. The 
young man besought her parents to intercede 
for him. They did so, and to no purpose. 
He then sought the aid of the Widow Redfield, 
and she had a talk with Miss Susan. To her 
surprise, the girl would talk of nothing but 
her son Daniel, his habits, his ability to swim, 
his power to take care of himself. To her own 
amazement, positive Susan didn’t and wouldn’t 
believe he was dead, or ever had been dead; 
not she! The widow almost forgot her errand, 
and went home, blaming herself for indulging 
hopes on the whim of a spoiled child. But she 
went to work in right good earnest to find 
Capeeno, an Indian who sometimes came in 
those parts. After great search, Capeeno was 
found, and told that Miss Susan wanted to see 
him very much. 

Capeeno was a Canadian Indian, of the Lo- 
rette tribe, and though his people were in the 
service of the British, and were fighting against 
the Americans, yet he had remained in the 
forests of Maine, and had not taken up the 
hatchet on either side. He had received many 
kindnesses at the ‘‘ brick house,” and little 
‘¢Susa” was a great favourite with him. He 
went to her, and Jong was their secret talk. 
Every day, for three days, did he come and 
sit and smoke, and listen to the persuasions of 
the ‘‘eetle squaw.” At last he seemed to 
come to her views, for, on receiving the best 
blanket from her own bed, a pillow-case full 
of flour, a new knife, a huge pouch of tobacco, 
a flask of powder, and a great strip of lead, 
which the naughty girl pulled from the roof of 
the house with her own hands, he left, struck 
into the woods, and was seen no more. The 
next storm that came, told that the lead was 
gone, but where gone, none knew. Who could 
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Just at the close of a sultry summer’s day, 
two officers were walking arm-in-arm on the 
heights of Quebec, discussing the news of a late 
victory which Washington had obtained in New 
Jersey. They were amusing themselves at the 
whipping he was about to receive, evidently 
greatly mortified that the boot had been on the 
wrong foot of late. 

‘*What would you give for his neck,” said 
one, ‘should Lord Howe catch him?” 

‘¢ Just as much as I would for the necks of 
all Congress, when we have once subdued them,” 
said the other. 

‘* Howe thought he had the ragged army of 
Washington once so hemmed in, that he could 
not escape, but in the morning he was not 


there; the theatre had spectators, but no 


actors.”’ 


**Puit non ignobilis Argis 
Qui credebat magnos audire tragaedos,’ 
as Virgil says, though I’ve forgotten the whole 
quotation,” replied the other. 
‘‘With your hpnour’s leave,” said a voice 
near by, cF 
“¢Puit haud ignobilis Argis, 


Qui se credebat miros audire trageedos, 
In vacuo letus sessor plausorque theatro,’ 


as Horace, not Virgil says.” 

** Who are you?” 

‘*T’m your honour’s humble servant.” 

‘‘Oh! my young friend, the prisoner whom 
I begged out of the hospital, and gave him un- 
usual privileges, even when he won’t give us 
his word that he won’t run away, if he can! 
Well, I stand corrected as to my quotation and 
my author, though I should never expect a 
backwoodsman to be able to quote the classics. 
But why have you so long refused to give your 
word, and be treated as a prisoner of war?” 

‘* Because, sir, I am not a prisoner of war. 
I was captured far from the seat of war, a 
peaceful citizen, by your hired Indians, at 
Moosehead Lake.” 

‘‘We shall not dispute about it. While I 
feel sorry for you, I shall take care that you 
do not get away.” 

**You have just acknowledged, sir, that we 
do sometimes escape when you least expect it.”’ 

The officers looked at each other and passed 
on. The young man was left alone. He was 
pale, sad, and evidently in poor health. From 
the lofty heights of Quebec, at sundown beat 
of the drum, he cast his eyes down on the 
glorious St. Lawrence, and then turned east- 
ward, and sent his thoughts thick and fast 
through the almost interminable forests that 
lay in that direction. He had left the parade- 
ground, and was making his way to the prison- 
yard, when a hand beckoned him behind an 
angle of the wall. 
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‘*Me want see you.” 

‘*Who are you? It is so dark I cannot see 
you.” 

‘*Me know you—know your mother—know 
Shag—know brick house—know Susa. How 
long ’fore door shut up?” 

‘Perhaps twenty minutes—perhaps fifteen.” 

‘““Good. Me walk this side street, you 
’tother. Keep hees eye on me, and go where 
me go.” 

The Indian shuffled off, saying aloud, ‘‘ Yan- 
kee man mad, say whip me, he catch me, me 
get canoe, and he no find me.” So he had the 
appearance of having insulted a prisoner, and 
that prisoner had the appearance of following 
him in hot resentment. Down the hill he went 
faster and faster, till he reached the St. Law- 
rence, where lay a canoe. In it stepped the 
Indian, barely pointing to another, which lay 
near it, and pushed off. The young man 
leaped in the other, and pushed after him as if 
inarace. Down the river they went a little 
way, and landed beyond Point Levy. They 
leaped ashore just as they heard the alarm 
sounded from the heights across the river, 
signifying the escape of a prisoner or of a 
soldier. The Indian paused a moment, and 
listened and said, ‘‘ White men too much noise 
—too much parade—lose trail while he drum.” 
He led the way among the bushes as fast as the 
young man could follow. How far they went 
that night, the prisoner knew not. When 
morning came, they were by the side of a 
river, just below some beautiful falls. For 
more than a mile they had waded in the river’s 
edge, so as to conceal their footsteps. Here, 


just under the falls, was an opening from the 


water, which led into a cave. They crawled 
up, and were soon on a platform, high and 
dry, with a sufficiency of light. The young 
man was greatly exhausted, and lay down, 
leaning upon his elbow. The Indian sat down 
before him, his feet curled up under him (pedi- 
bus intortis), bolt upright. His head was 
shaggy, with hair long, coarse, and turning 
gray, like the mane of a moose. His only 
clothing was a dingy red shirt, and trousers of 
untanned deer-skin. His moccasins were the 
skin of the moose’s hind leg, cut off a little 
below the joint, sewed up at one end, and 
drawn on and fitted to the foot while green. 
His teeth were mostly gone, and he looked, as 
he was, a tough, short, powerful creature, 
afraid of nothing, having nothing to make or 
lose. They gazed at each other in silence 
awhile; at length the young man said: “I 
have followed you all night. I have put my 
lifein your hand; now who are you, and what 
do you want of me?” 

‘You ’fraid of me?” 

‘““No. If I had been, I should not have fol- 








lowed you. And now, if you ain’t the evil 
spirit, who are you?” 

‘*Spose we meet Lorette Indians; they no 
hurt you. Me run, then you no can say who 
Indian be ?” 

**So you want to run if we are in danger, 
and leave me to my fate, and that, too, so that 
you can’t be known!” 

The Indian looked fierce for a moment, and 
drew out his hunting knife. The young man 
kept his eye carefully on him. From the bot- 
tom of the sheath, there rolled out a small 
piece of paper, which he handed to the young 
man. He unrolled it and read: 

‘Should this ever meet the eyes of D. R., 
let him know that the bearer is trustworthy. 
Follow him implicitly.—Susar 0.” 

Young Redfield sprang up, and caught the 
Indian by the hand, and almost shouted ques- 
tion upon question. He was ready to go, felt 
strong, could travel all day, and then fell back 
exhausted. The Indian gave him some water, 
and then some dried venison from his wallet, 
and bade him lie down and sleep till night, if 
he could. Redfield did so, but his brain 
whirled. In a troubled sleep, he now dreamed 
of home, and then of his prison, then of Susan 
Ordway; then he heard the alarm bell, and 
the voices of men pursuing, and then the bay- 
ing of blood-hounds hard after him, and then he 
would awake and find it was the roar of the 
falls near him! So he spent the day. At 
night they came out of their cave, and followed 
the course of the beautiful Chaudiere River, up 
towards its head waters. This charming val- 
ley was already occupied by the French popu- 
lation, and they were compelled to travel by 
night, and lie by during the day. Their pro- 
gress was necessarily slow. On the fourth 
day, the Indian crept out of their covert, and 
saw several horsemen coming towards them. 
He knew instantly that they were British 
soldiers in pursuit. They were on a hill about 
half a mile distant, and had to descend into a 
valley, andrise another hill before they reached 
him. He gazed at them earnestly, till they 
descended the hill, and then he sprang up like 
a cat. He made the prisoner run to the road- 
side and climb up into a thick evergreen, far 
up out of sight. He then took off his moccasins 
and hid them; then he turned his red shirt, 
and it was yellow; he turned his skin trousers, 
and they were now a kind of dirty green. He 
drew a cap so close over his head, that it al- 
most made the head ache to look at it. Then 
he sat down under the tree, and very com- 
posedly began to smoke. The horseman came 
up to him at a brisk pace, and surrounded him, 
with their pistols in hand. 

‘« Move a foot, you dog of an Indian, and you 
are dead. Shoot him if he moves.” 
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The Indian smoked on, evidently not able to 
understand a word, and as unmoved as a rock. 

The commander then interrogated him in 
French. 

‘Who are you?” 

‘* Lorette Indian.” 

‘¢ What are you here for?” 

‘¢ Merun, catch prisoner ; have much blanket 
when catch him.” 

‘¢Men,” said the officer, ‘‘ were any Lorettes 
sent out? this fellow don’t look as if he could 
run much.” 

‘‘ Yes, sir, half-a-dozen were sent out, but 
this fellow—” 

‘‘You say you are after prisoner. Now 
speak the truth, or our pistols will make day- 
light shine through you. 
soner’s name ?” 

‘¢ Reffeeld, Captain say.” 

‘‘And who do you suppose went off with 
him? I wish I could meet him!” 

‘‘Indians say, strange Indian—Capeeno— 
short man—no so bigger as I. He bad Indian 
—steal away prisoner.” 

‘¢ Where are the rest of your runners ?” 


The Indian pointed to a smoke that was 
rising up among the trees. The soldiers put 
up their pistols, came into a line, and went 
away. Poor Redfield in the tree breathed 
easier, but Capeeno kept on smoking, as un- 
moved as if he had been in no danger. Whe- 
ther the smoke which he saw really did arise 
from the camp of the Lorette runners, he did 
not say. But he left the Chaudiere, and struck 


through the woods in a direct line, till they | 


reached the De Loup (Wolf River), whose 
channel they followed all night, only stopping 
to listen as they heard the howl of the wolf, or 
the crashing tread of a moose. Then they 
went to the head-lakes, from which the Chau- | 
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diere rises. Here they paused and built a 
bark canoe. The cedar for bows and lining, 
the birch for the bark, and the spruce roots for 
thread, were all to be found here in abundance. 
They went through the mighty forest, and 
lakes which give rise to the great Penobscot, 
killing moose, and catching trout for food. 
The Indian was surprised to find that the 
young man would stop every seventh day, and 
read all day from a little book, and no persua- 
sions could move him. He wondered, too, 
what made him read that little scroll of paper 
so often, which he had brought in the sheath 
of his knife. They then struck the Penobscot, 





What was the pri- | 


carrying their canoe from lake to lake, and 
| from lake to river, till they came down that 
river to a great island, opposite which there 
| came in a little brook. Up this they turned, 
and after one more carrying place, they struck 
the upper end of Moosehead Lake. How 
beautiful! how beautiful! In three days more, 
early in the morning, the Widow Redfield 
looked out of her door, and saw Capeeno ap- 
proaching, with a stranger behind him. She 
shaded her eyes from the morning sun a mo- 
ment, and then with a scream of agonized joy, 
fell to the ground. When she awoke, she and 
her son were weeping in each other’s arms. 
That very day the Indian took Daniel—nothing 
loth—to the brick house. Susan was glad, and 
was ashamed to be glad. She laughed to ap- 
pear indifferent, and wept because her emotions 
must have some vent. She appeared to know 
very little about his deliverance; but Capeeno 
went away in a new suit of clothes, a new rifle, 
and I know not what besides. 

Pshaw! Susan! You need not blush—you 
redeemed a noble fellow from captivity, and 
| you found that he not only made a great and 

a good man, but a good husband, as you did a 
' devoted and noble wife. 











THE EVERGREEN. 


/ 
BY EUGENE LIES. 


A DARKSOME evergreen stands on the hill, 
Among the tombstones in the burying-ground, 
The only tree for full a mile around ; 

And there it stands, sad, solemn, grave, and still. 


Not, like a mourner, sad; a mourner lives, 
Lives the convulsive, hectic life of grief; 
But that lone tree—save that its outward leaf 
Is fresh and young—no sign of living gives. 


Still, voiceless, sad! For, think not that it moans, 
Because you hear those sounds; it is the wind’s 
Own pitying sorrow that you hear; it finds 

No echo there—'tis not the tree that groans. 


| Still, voiceless all the day! But evening comes, 


And, with the evening, flocks of gentle doves, 
Leaving their day-nests in the beechen groves, 
Among these branches seek their wonted homes. 


Then the lone tree from lethargy awakes, 
Its soft-eyed tenants murmuring their loves, 
Or sleeping in its arms. But all the doves 
Desert the sheltering boughs when morning breaks. 


That tree is like myself, who stand alone 
With scarce enough of life to grieve, among 
Memory’s dead leaves. But dove-like visions throng 

My mind each night, nor vanish till the dawn. 











MISS FITSCAMMON; 


OR, SELF-DELUSION. 


BY MARY J. 


WINDLE. 


“Oh, would some power the gift would gie us, 
To see ourselves as others see us.” 


CHAPTER I. 7 


Miss FirscamMon was full sixty years of age 
when she came to do all that was done in this 
story. Had she been younger ’twould have 
been so much the less strange that she should 
have worn an attire suitable to sixteen. This 
attire consisted of a bright-hued orange-colour- 
ed dress, coarse in texture, and heavily trimmed 
with fringe, a pea-green apron roguishly short, 
and tastefully adorned with ornamental pockets, 
—a worked collar surmounted by a pink riband, 
and worn so as to expose the neck; this, with 
a pin that glittered with paste and gold, com- 
pleted her in-door costume in the winter of 
her sixtieth year. With such a style of dress, 
she doubtless deemed the gray hairs of that 
age if not absolutely incompatible at least 
somewhat inconsistent ; these melancholy hairs 
now and then, and one by one, peered from 
beneath a wig of glossy light brown hair, of 
which this may be said,—that it was always 
beautifully parted and arranged with great 
reference to becomingness and effect. 

All saw—all praised—and none told what 
they thought, for great, and greatly evident, 
was Miss Fitscammon’s weakness. Notwith- 
standing these adornments, she still failed to 
convince beholders of her immaculate youth. 
The fact is, she was sallow, shrivelled, and mea- 
gre; more than the full complement of wrinkles 
belonging to her years marred her counte- 
nance, and traced their furrows across the 
exposed surface of her throat. The accents of 
toothless age sounded in the faltering cadence 
of her speech, and the dimness of failing sight 
obscured the lustre of her large gray eyes. 
Adult males who came sufficiently near to see 
these defects, avowed the distance had deceived 
them. Yet strange to say, the deception which 
could not impose upon the world, fully wrought 
within the mind ofitsemployer. Miss Fitscam- 
mon, by long dwelling on the idea that she 
presented, in the youthful habiliments above 
described, the captivating image of a young 
and lovely woman, had at length fallaciously 
convinced herself that she really was that 
which she wished to appear; her feelings took 
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the shape of her attire, and she was perfectly 
happy in the conviction of her imperishable 
youth. The fancy of smitten swains pining 
after the perpetual presence of her beauty 
was the constant chimera of her brain. 

Nor only did she erroneously imagine that 
youth and beauty were hers, but she likewise 
deemed—oh, deeper error!—that the godlike 
gift of genius had overshadowed her, and that 
the ‘‘ Lyre of Apollo” had been bequeathed to 
the touch of her feminine and fairy fingers. 

Miss Fitscammon should not have felt sur- 
prised, believing herself endowed, as she did, 
with the charms of transcendent genius and 
immortal youth, that fortune had denied her 
the accessory of wealth. As the rose has com- 
monly its thorns, and the sweet its bitter, so 
the universal favourite of nature ought natu- 
rally to look for a life-long trial of poverty ; 
since philosophers assure us that the good and 
evil things of this life are, in the main, equally 
dispensed among all; but, little of fortitude or 
resignation did Miss Fitscammon evince at the 
above dispensation. 

She was, at the time referred to, maintaining 
a very small day-school in a school-room of 
proportional dimensions in Harleytown. This 
school-room was situated within a few squares 
of her boarding-house, and, punctual as the 
Harleytown clock, which could not, in her sage 
belief, possibly go wrong, she wended her way 
thither on each returning morning, where she 
for so many given hours pursued the weary— 
not delightful, as the poet hath it,—task of in- 
structing the “‘ young idea how to shoot.” 
There was not a woman of such methodical 
habits in the world, and her pupils seemed to 
be dealt with accordingly. Her precise but 
arbitrary rule enacted the severest punishment 
should they venture to break bounds, or not 
be capable of finding a place for every book, 
and a peg for every shawl. 

It might reasonably have been cause of won- 
der to many persons wherefore, or in right of 
what acquirements, Miss Fitscammon had been 
elected by the trustees who held control over 
this sanctuary of learning, as its temporary 
Minerva, as it was clearly evident that she 
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must, in her own childhood, with the fitfulness | should have such a mother, were two contem- 
of early genius, have sworn enduring enmity | plations that did nearly everybody’s heart good. 


to the fetters of English orthography, besides 
declaring perpetual revolt against all the rules 
of grammar, and invoking the sentiments of 
scorn in view of the truths of history, geogra- 
phy, and science. There can be but one 
rational way of accounting for the fact, which 
is, that the school in question was a sectarian 
institution, and that Miss Fitscammon hap- 
pened to be attached to the particular sect of 
which it was a branch. Under other available 
tuition the youthful innocence that constituted 
its body might be turned away from the faith 
by those searchers after proselytes sent forth 
by other denominations to roam about the 
world, seeking the ruin of unfortified and un- 
wary victims, like the family of wild animals, 
one of which did, in historical ages, destroy 
the innocent and unsuspecting little ‘“ Red 
Riding Hood.” Whai, to the innocence alluded 
to, was orthography, grammar, history, or 
science, compared with retaining their position 
in the bosom of the church of which their 
parents were members? Nothing, or less than 
nothing: it was to sell their birthright for a 
mess of pottage. So reasoned the trustees 
who presided over the Harleytown school, and 
the triistees were clear-sighted men. 

On returning home one morning from her 
diurnal avocation, to her quarters at Mrs. 
Sayre’s boarding-house, she was thrown into 
considerable excitement by the sight of a 
quantity of baggage that lay in the hall, indi- 
cative of new arrivals at the premises, and 
suggestive of addition to the circle of boarders. 
This circle had, to her private mind, for some 
months previously—indeed ever since her first 
induction into the establishment—been lamen- 
tably circumscribed ;—it consisted only of Mr. 
Trape, editor of the ‘‘ Harleytown Democrat,” 
Mrs. Trape, his wife, and Mrs. Pufton, relict 
of the late Mr. Pufton, which gentleman, by 
his untimely death, had left her an inconsolable 
widow some twenty years before. 

This lady was of a very aristocratic family, as 
is easily shown by the fact of her having a 
brother of so much importance, as to be di- 
rector of no less than three railways, running 
in as many opposite directions; besides which 
distinction, she had a daughter whom the pre- 
ceptress of a distant, but most fashionable 
boarding-school, had guarantied to make ac- 
complished and fascinating within six lunar 
months. This last was a strong plea for con- 
sideration, and was the chief jewel in Mrs. 
Pufton’s pride. So gloriously did she converse 
of what was connected with her, as to secure 
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How blessed she was! The clergyman of Har- 
leytown was himself beguiled ; and once, while 
in the full flood of a discourse on the rewards 
which could not fail to follow the discharge of 
parental duty, let fall his dilated eyes, as for 
an ample illustration, on the wife of his de- 
ceased friend, Pufton. It was not enough that 
this estimable lady blessed her own soul while 
recounting the homage her social and relative 
position obtained for her, but her listening 
friends might always count on brief genea- 
logical accounts of her family, by the mother’s 
side, with long biographical sketches of the 
principal members. 

It was no wonder then, that a thrill of 
pleasure passed through Miss Fitscammon’s 
soul, at these prophetic promises of livelier 
times. Proceeding with unwonted haste to her 
private apartment, she there threw off her 
walking habiliments, and commenced a spe- 
cial and tedious readjustment of whatever 
might make loveliness more lovely, and time 
more youthful; for this candidate for matri- 
mony knew full well what slight acts, what 
minute occurrences may turn the tide of life, 
and shape for ever our destiny. 

Her first step was to pull a bell-rope that de- 
pended from the wall—a ieat, which in conse- 
quence of said rope having been curtailed seve- 
ral feet from its original length by the rude hand 
of some former impatient applicant could only 
be achieved in one of two ways: either by the 
adding of a human stature to the stature of a 
neighbouring chair, or by jumping up from the 
floor, and madly snatching, while in mid air, 
at the distant cord. The latter mode had, not- 
withstanding its liability to failure, during re- 
peated efforts, been commonly preferred (pro- 
bably on account of the exercise), by all who 
had occupied the apartment since the impatient 
applicant’s abdication. The very impatience 
of Miss Fitscammon prevented her now, even 
to vexation, from succeeding till her fifth or 
sixth attempt; a moment after, a servant-girl 
appeared, who had apparently been making a 
variety of unsuccessful attempts to wipe her 
soiled face clean, upon an apron much more 
soiled. 

‘* Tilly,”’ said Miss Fitscammon, who the girl 
at once perceived to be in an excited state, 
‘* Tilly, whose is that baggage in the hall?” 

‘‘Them as has come, mem ?”’ 

‘*Yes, yes; and how many? 
they look? And who are they?” 

The servant-girl in the inquiring presence 
of our heroine, happened to be one of that 


And how do 


an attention perfectly unobtainable by our | numerous class of individuals, who can’t for 


heroine. That such a mother should have 


such a daughter, and that such a daughter | tion at a time; half bewildered, she replied, 


the life of them, listen to more than one ques- 
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‘‘The coach, mem, was the Black and White 
Swan.” 

‘But who came in it ?”” demanded Miss Fits- 
cammon, with startling vehemence. 

‘¢‘There wasn’t but one, mem, and he was 
a gentleman; and two, mem, and they were 
ladies.” 

‘¢And which was which?” inquired our he- 
roine. 

‘‘The middle one was the man, mem, and 
all their hairs were like yours, and all their 
hair was light brown,” said the girl, senselessly 
running on. 

By the constant attention paid by this lady 
to her head-dress, the servant had come to the 
conclusion that the object of all her questions 
in this and other cases, was to know the colour 
and the texture of the hair, and so be able to 
speak of the character and repute of each in- 
dividual. 

Miss Fitscammon, with an annihilating frown, 
now bid her begone; and she was again left 


alone, to indulge in visions of splendid con- | 


quests. 

The new arrivals, above referred to, con- 
sisted of two sisters in company with an eccen- 
tric bachelor uncle; the sisters were young 
ladies of much personal loveliness. To de- 
scribe them severally, and at the same time 
individually, it may be said that Lucy Graham, 
the eldest, and Fanny, the youngest, were of 
the middle height; Lucy was blooming and 
timid ; Fanny, the youngest, witty and coquet- 
tish. Mr. Graham, the uncle, was a most ec- 
centric individual; long habits of seclusion, 
joined to a peculiar simplicity of character, 
had rendered him entirely ignorant of the ways 
of the world. This simplicity, though it never 
amounted to the ludicrous, was yet sufficient 
to make him exceedingly reserved in the society 
of strangers. Of women, Mr. Graham was 
particularly shy; not from aversion or con- 
tempt of the sex, but simply because all he 
had ever seen or heard of them, led him to 
believe that they could have no feeling in 
common with himself; and if in his younger 
days he had ever manifested partiality for 
them, those days were so long gone by, that 
he now felt as distinct from all the sex (his 
orphan nieces excepted), as if they were ano- 
ther order of being; indeed, he scarcely made 
himself agreeable to them in the common civili- 
ties of the table, and was at this moment sin- 
cerely hoping to find Mrs. Sayre’s house exempt 
from their preseuce. Ah! little knew his simple, 
innocent heart, how many hopes and ventures, 
plans and speculations, were then forming 
against his peace of mind, if not of heart, by 
one of those dreaded objects. 

Miss Fitscammon had great experience in 
dressing, and her preparing to do so was gene- 
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rally a work of time, as she was systematic in 
her preparatory arrangements. Perhaps with 
an eye to first impressions, she took unusual 
pains on the occasion referred to, for when the 
servant left the room, she turned to an old 
wardrobe, and took down two frowsy dresses, 
which evidently had not been worn for some 
time. ‘An hour was spent in holding these up 
to the light, and subjecting them to a minute 
inspection. The rest were as carefully re- 
placed as they had been withdrawn. 

‘‘The pink,” she said to herself, surveying 
one whose faded tint bore a very remote resem- 
blance to that colour. ‘‘ Did I look well in the 
pink? Let me think.” 

The result of her meditations appeared to be 
favourable, for she selected it. The dress 
alluded to, as is always the case, made her 
infinitely older; but she tried it on with much 
satisfaction, and approaching the glass, said 
to herself, ‘It is very becoming, and that is 
why I chose it; but if I thought another would 
be more so, I might readily—but I look very 
well. A little closer to the left eyebrow,” she 
whispered, as she arranged with a brush the 
false ringlets which shaded on either side that 
feature of her countenance ;—‘‘ and a little 
farther off the neck,” she murmured, as she 
tied anew the pink ribbon that rested there. 
‘*T don’t see now, that there is room for any 
more improvement ;” and having made this 
self-complacent reflection, Miss Fitscammon 
walked backward a few steps from the glass, 
smiling at herself as she thought of her killing 
effect on the new gentleman boarder. As a 
last finishing stroke to her charms, our heroine 
now assumed a pair of green spectacles, their 
colour selected as emblematical, probably, of 
her imagined youth; not worn by her in ordi- 
nary, lest usage might impair their effect upon 
her imagination ; but reserved, as she believed, 
for her greater impressiveness and intellec- 
tuality of appearance on particular occasions. 
As the combatant rejoices in the thought that 
he has yet some untried weapon among his 
resources,—as the general in battle is delighted . 
to feel that he holds in the background his 
corps de reserve,—so did Miss Fitscammon per- 
petually revel in the consciousness of her spec- 
tacles,—kept snugly in her pocket, yet ready 
at any given moment of sufficient importance, 
to take their place upon her nose. She had 
deemed the present a crisis of that rare cha- 
racter, and as she descended to the parlour, 
she revolved in her mind various genteel forms 
and elegant turns of expression, with a view 
to the selection of the very best in which to 
make her first appearance. Pausing at the 


door of the spacious room assigned for the 
accommodation of Mrs. Sayre’s boarders, she 
dropped three profound courtesies, directed 
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severally to each individual, and then ad- 
vanced and seated herself upon a chair, rising 
a number of times ere she was established 
thereupon to her mind, and spreading out her 
dress as she did so, until it occupied a lateral 
space upon her right and left of about a yard. 

‘¢ You can’t think how delighted I was,” she 
began, ‘‘ when ‘Tilly’ mentioned in my room 
just now of your arrival. It’s a happy cir- 
cumstance, a truly happy circumstance, and I 
hope I know how to appreciate it. I trust, my 
dear young friends, that we may mutually 
congratulate each other upon this auspicious 
occasion.” 

Mr. Graham, struck dumb at the quaintness 
and oddity of her appearance, deigned no 
notice of this extraordinary intimacy ; but the 
amused Fanny felt it necessary to offer a few 
polite remarks. ‘‘ Harleytown seems a very 
dull place,” she observed. 

‘¢ Yes, it is a very dull place,” replied Miss 
Fitscammon; ‘‘I myself may be said to expe- 
rience the fact more than any one else; indeed, 
I may be said to have no companions; for 
those that might properly be called such, are 
of light and frivolous dispositions, and with 
older ones I can have little congeniality of 
views. The misfortunes of a life, which is 
capable in other circumstances of rendering 
myself and those around me happy, cannot be 
told; your coming is enchanting. I have no 
doubt, when better acquainted we shall not 
complain of loneliness; by the way, would you 
not like to visit my school? you can conceive 
no more delightful sight.” 

Smiles flew into the faces of the sisters at 
this last remark, the effect of which was only 
the more to stimulate the reciter, and she 
went on. 

‘“‘T have for some time devoted all the 
energies of my mind, with the greatest success, 
to the education of children: it is not my 
proper vocation, still I have stooped to it, and 
succeeded in it. My school is of a very select 
description, and many on coming out of it, have 
through my providential care grown up to be 
very distinguished people. I merely mention 
this circumstance to show I am not an ordinary 
person.” 

‘‘The difficulties of teaching must-be very 
great,” said Fanny, good-humouredly. 

‘‘It is beyond anything of which you can 
form the faintest conception. What with de- 
veloping dull intellects, and keeping down 
precocious ones, and adding to the power and 
perhaps to the number of the faculties, I some- 
times wonder how I bear it.” 

Her expression—her pathos—her action— 
all indicated the martyrdom she endured. 

‘‘Then the remuneration scarcely repays 
you?” said Fanny, whose matter-of-fact obser- 
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vations were a match for any sentimental 
extravagance. 

‘* No, but I can obtain money in other ways. 
I can embroider all manner of things, for stools 
and chairs, and do other things, that there is 
no necessity for mentioning.” 

‘« Indeed !” said Fanny. 

‘Tis indeed true,” said Miss Fitscammon, 
with an earnestness most ludicrous, so much 
so, that the sisters laughed incontinently ; but 
their uncle’s grave countenance checked Lucy 
after an instant, and she recovered her gravity; 
Fanny, not being able to succeed, rose and 
took her seat at an open piano, which stood at 
the opposite side of the room, for the purpose 
of hiding the convulsions of risibility, that 
agitated her beyond her control. Conscious 
of the effect of music upon her temperament, 
she cast about in her mind a moment fora 
solemn tune to divert the tenor of her feelings, 
and struck up the accompaniment of the well- 
known ‘‘ Hymn to the Virgin.” She had played 
the symphony, and composed herself so far as 
to give forth in a voice of much sweetness and 
power the first two lines, when she became 
aware that Miss Fitscammon was at her side, 
joining her in the words, though not certainly 
in the tune. By degrees she permitted her 
own voice to die away, and mischievously 
changing the air to a lively waltz, the intruder 
ignorantly followed, the tremulous tones of her 
voice feebly cherupping forth the remaining 
words of the hymn, and the chorus, ‘‘ Ave 
Marie audi nos,” in a curious monotone, that 
set all music at defiance. Stimulated by the 
evident improvement in the spirits of the 
ladies, she even favoured them with a repeti- 
tion of it for the third time, in the same shrill, 
quavering notes, and in a voice quite vocife- 
rous, until a fit of coughing obliged her to 
desist. 

‘‘Oh!” she said, when the coughing had 
subsided, ‘‘ this song is charming; the associa- 
tions are truly exquisite. Don’t you dote upon 
Italian? such charming language, so pictu- 
resque, so remote from commonplace!”’ 

This was said with that indefinable charm 
which so frequently attaches to the giddiness 
of youth. 

‘‘T assure you, Miss Fitscammon,” said 
Fanny, with infinite humour, “that uncle has 
a very great fondness for that song; he was 
delighted, I am sure, with your taste and skill 
in its execution.” Here Miss Fitscammon’s 
demonstrations of delight became very evident, 
and she displayed her choicest allurements of 
look and motion, with no obvious effect, how- 
ever, on the sedate and unmoved Mr. Graham, 
who seemed perfectly abstracted, evincing not 
the slightest excitement, amidst the perpetual 
buzzing that surrounded him. 
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The tea-bell was now heard, and offering her 
arm affectionately to Fanny and Lucy, Miss 
Fitscammon led the way to the dining-room. 
Tea commenced with a dead silence, which 
extended to the second cup, the reason whereof 
would have ever lain in mystery, if our heroine 
had not chanced to ask, ‘‘ what was the mat- 
ter?” None answered. ‘‘ What is the mat- 
ter ?” again repeated Miss Fitscammon, glanc- 
ing towards the portly form of the new boarder, 
whose lips were at the moment on the edge of 
an old-fashioned cup, ingeniously contrived to 
look large and hold very little. 

‘* Am I doing anything?” said Mr. Graham, 
who, not accustomed to the ways of the world, 
lived in constant fear, when amidst strangers, 
of breaking its observances. It was with rea- 
son, therefore, that he asked if he was doing 
anything,—meaning anything wrong. 

“There is such a still voice,” replied Miss 
Fitscammon, in her own peculiar language— 
ever true to her own peculiar sentiment, which 
was—that lovers were not to be caught in still 
water. 

Mrs. Pufton, the lady of genteel family, who 
was particularly social, and who had seemed 
watching a chance ‘to put in,” now spoke, 
bringing in a favourite thought. “If my 
daughter was only here you should not want 
for natural vivacity and life.” 

‘*You commit a sad mistake,” replied our 
heroine. 

‘*My daughter ?” continued Mrs. Pufton, as 
she put her body in a defensive attitude. 

‘Tl am not speaking of your daughter, 
madam; I am speaking of vivacity and life. 
All vivacity is an emanation of the spirit, and 
all life is nature.” 

‘¢ There is an assumed vivacity,” exclaimed 
the indignant mother; ‘there is an unnatural 
life.” 

The editor of the ‘“‘ Harleytown Democrat,” 
who hated argument, now interposed the gen- 
tle observation, ‘‘that the country looked ex- 
ceedingly well,—that the crops in Sussex 
County especially looked exceeding fine.” 

‘*T presume you come from the country ?” 
said Mrs. Pufton to the younger of the ladies, 
adroitly using the ‘‘editor’s” observation as 
an introduction. 

‘** Are you from Sussex County ?” interrupted 
the editor again, for the crops, whether of 
clover or corn, demand an article. ‘‘I have 
five subscribers in that quarter, and two of 
them are mightily chagrined that I don’t put 
the farmers of Kent County out of countenance. 
Suppose you employ this evening, sir, in writing 
for me a laudatory article.” 

‘*Me!—I write!” said Mr. Graham, em- 
boldened by surprise to speak; ‘‘you had 
better ask my nieces.”’ 
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‘* And they are both your nieces?” said Miss 
Fitscammon, desirous to make sure that one 
was not his wife. 

‘‘T also have two nieces,’”’ said Mrs. Pufton, 
laying down with singular dignity the spoon 
she had for five long minutes been tossing. 

‘‘And their ages, my dear Mrs. Pufton?” 
inquired our heroine, who, in consideration of 
like circumstances, was ever ready, despite her 
dislike, to lend Mrs. P. a friendly hand. 

‘* One-and-twenty, and five-and-twenty.” 

‘‘One-and-twenty and five-and-twenty,” re- 
peated Miss Fitscammon, with the nonchalance 
of an auctioneer; ‘‘and both unmarried ?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Pufton; ‘‘ though by their 
own choice, which is beginning to give way to 
repeated solicitations.” 

‘*T, myself—” The interesting speaker was 
interrupted by the entrance of lights, which 
had been so long delayed as to become daz- 
zling, and Miss Fitscammon was so con- 
structed that she could not close her eyes 
without closing her mouth. 

‘‘The poor farmers of Sussex County !” ejacu- 
lated the ‘‘ editor,” glad of an opportunity to 
speak. ‘‘Not a year passes but their crops 
come short. The execrable climate, the stony 
soil, their inferior mode of tillage, all combine 
to bring about this issue.” 

The editor had used his favourite words— 
the words which concluded his most weighty 
articles, and which, while in the view of his 
friends denoted superior abilities, in the view 
of his enemies took from those articles all their 
force. 

‘Tis very queer,” muttered Mr. Graham to 
himself, as he slowly ascended to his room that 
evening; ‘‘very queer! How long have I been 
here ?—About five hours. How long have I 
engaged rooms ?—For five weeks. If this volu- 
bility—this familiarity—increases, my blood 
will dry up. I can’t stand it—I won’t stand 
it!’’ he said, slamming the door with elaborate 
vehemence. Nothing more is kuown, except 
when the editor inquired, at his return, whether 
Mr. Graham was comfortable. Mr. Graham 
replied he was not. And whether Mr. Graham 
had written the article on Sussex crops. Mr. 
Graham replied he had not. . 

For about an hour after the sisters retired, 
Mrs. Pufton, the lady of genteel family, who 
occupied the room adjoining, was repeatedly 
disturbed in her slumbers by the voices of the 
young ladies, evidently in a state of extreme 
merriment, as indicated by frequent bursts of 
musical laughter. 

An hour earlier than usual did Miss Fits- 
cammon rise, the following day, to review her 
wardrobe, and see what best befitted the day to 
come. The love she had for outward appear- 
ances had prompted her to purchase a series of 
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dresses, which justified any hesitation she felt in 
choosing from them. Though unlike Queen Eli- 
zabeth she had not a gown for every day, she had 
a separate one for a reasonable number of days. 

She had, with an eye to first impressions, 
paid especial attention to her dress, her man- 
ner, and her words on her first appearance, 
and she now congratulated herself at its appa- 
rent success. Upon mature reflection she be- 
came convinced that the heart of Mr. Graham 
was in a state of extreme susceptibility, and 
on this account, to which was superadded her 
obvious and demonstrative charms, it would 
quickly yield. Extensive were the plans which 
she brought into play for the furtherance of 
her scheme to bring about the end she had in 
view. Rosy as the morn, in her own opinion, 
lively as a lark by the same opinion, did she 
salute her intended victim on entering the 
parlour. 

‘<We were just speaking of you, and wishing 
for you,” said Fanny, with a quizzical glance 
at her uncle. 

‘* Ah, indeed!” replied Miss Fitscammon, 
not at all displeased with the implied compli-, 
ment; ‘‘I am sure I am very much obliged to 
you. Itis very common in me to make these 
conquests; it is done innocently, quite inno- 
cently ;” and she continued to talk on very fast 
and very much, until a summons from the 
Harleytown clock compelled her to depart. 
Equipping herself in a very pink bonnet and 
a very blue shawl, she departed in the full 
pride and glory of having made a good im- 
pression. 


. 
CHAPTER Il. 


“* Away flies the dream she had nourished, 
Her castles like mockery fall! 
And now the fine airs that she flourished 
Seem varnish and crockery all.” 
WILLIs, 


Two weeks passed away. Miss Fitscammon 
had reconnoitred the ground—if it was ground 
—chaos—if it was chaos—which her love was 
to conquer. Not an advance did she make 
without consideration. Poor Mr. Graham, 
never had it been his lot to confront so much 
perseverance blended with so much weakness, 
so much disinterested humanity with so much 
predisposition to self-interest. And yet, not 
one word did he speak beyond quiet inter- 
jections; his weary eyes met tranquilly those 
large gray orbs, though now and then his eye- 
brows rose and fell, as if in approbation at 
some remark more than ordinarily engaging. 

The boarding-house of Mrs. Sayre was not 
conducted with the elegance usual to the 
present improved state of society. For in- 
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stance, if a domestic was unexpectedly dis- 
missed for some fault, Mrs. Sayre would never 
think of replacing her, until rendered abso- 
lutely necessary by the opinions expressed at 
her table. The consequence was, that many 
little, vexatious contre-temps occurred from 
time to time. One of these occasions, ever so 
fruitful of incident, happened during the stay 
of Mr. Graham. That gentleman, though 
unable to descry the beauties of Miss Fits- 
cammon, had ever his eyes wide open to the 
crying wants of humanity; had it not been for 
her assiduous attention, forcing upon him what- 
ever was in her range, he had well-nigh grum- 
bled openly. As it was, he preserved his dis- 
content for the ear of the neglectful landlady, 
contenting himself with pointing out, for the 
humour of his younger niece, the strange con- 
trariety between this paucity of accommo- 
dation, and the superb pretensions of the 
boarders. 

The grace and lightness with which Miss 
Fitscammon had descended to one of those 
unsatisfactory served meals, was glaringly con- 
spicuous; even the favourite orange-coloured 
dress assumed a livelier hue from a prudent 
disposal of certain juvenile ornaments, which 
might have had their birth in the days of the 
patriarchs. 

Lucy Graham could not, as she placed her- 
self opposite to her, fail to observe her ludi- 
crous appearance, and whispered to the wilful 
and amused Fanny, as she took her place be- 
side her, ‘‘ You must now tax your mischievous 
ingenuity to find out some other reason for all 
this display, than a design on our dear old 
uncle; for unless she means to carry him off 
bodily, she must by this time have given up all 
hopes. Do look, Fanny, for positively she has 
grown more ridiculous than ever.” 

‘The effect is most melancholy,” said Fan- 
ny; ‘‘all this finery is intended to—” The un- 
finished sentence had scarcely passed her lips, 
when the boarders were all startled, and the 
very china on the table made to tremble by a 
heart-rending shriek—Miss Fitscammon had 
overheard the sisters. Yes, for the first time 
in her short-lived remembrance, her charms 
had been disputed, her acts analyzed, her in- 
tentions anticipated; and all this when her 
charms were in fullest exercise, her acts more 
important than ever, the fulfilment of her in- 
tentions a matter of profound concern. She 
fell back motionless, and lay without sign of 
life. 

The editor, moved by instinct, took out his 
pocket-book with a view to some obituary no- 
tice; while the mischief-loving Fanny, who 
knew the extent of injury sustained, applied 
herself to promote recovery, with that gentle- 
ness which characterizes the softer sex in their 
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tending each other. After exhibiting every 
symptom of a swoon, in all its stages, she at 
length opened her eyes, and suddenly sat erect 
before them. 

But was it she? Fanny sat and gazed, Mr. 
Graham gazed and turned away, the editor 
scribbled fast in his memorandum-book, Lucy 
murmured something of ‘‘ Marie Antoinette 
the night before her execution,” Mrs. Pufton, 
closing her eyes, seemed lost in the memory of 
her ancestors. 

Poor Miss Fitseammon, how changed from 
what she would have seemed! how near to 
what she was! Her wig, unmissed by her 
scarcely recovered sense of sensation, had, 
close as it fitted, dropped off, disclosing the 
gray hairs, of which the reader was warned. 

The first change that came over her face 
was that of pitiful confusion. On full recovery 
of the power of motion, she flew round the 
table, her sense so bewildered that the wig 
could not for a long while be found, and when 
found, it could not for a long time be replaced. 
Sad, indeed it was, to see the hopes of beauty, 
youth, and grace thus overthrown. This un- 
looked-for event was sufficient to startle even 
Mr. Graham from his usual avoidance of her. 
Advancing a step or two towards her, and in 
a tone very like ‘ whip-poor-will,” he said, 
‘What a pity! Poor thing, what a pity!” 

At this unhoped-for crisis, Miss Fitscammon 
thought fit to exhibit again a swoon in all its 
stages, except the last. As she again became 
restored, she remarked in a feeble voice ‘‘ that 
she felt better;” and with an idiotic look, 
and sob of despair, mechanically resumed her 
place. 

Although order, to all appearance, was soon 
restored, the dinner-table incident was not des- 
tined to terminate so serenely. It was Mr. 
Graham’s custom to leave the dining-room im- 
mediately after the ladies, to enjoy the society 
of a book in the library. To this apartment, 
which immediately adjoined his own, he had 
retired, but not for many minutes, when a 
rustling behind the screen which stood between 
him and the door, was heard, and a nervous 
single knock soon followed. This was several 
times repeated, and each time more quickly. 

‘‘Who are you?” inquired the provoked 
bachelor. No answer; but the continued rap- 
ping showed the impatience of his visiter was 
on the increase. ‘‘Come in,” at last he feebly 
articulated. 

At once the individual complied, and came 
forward, giving to his view Miss Fitscammon 
herself. If some ghost from the land of sha- 
dows had suddenly presented itself, Mr. Gra- 
ham could not have been more surprised. 
There she stood before him as one expecting 
requital for some benefit of which his con- 


MISS FITSCAMMON. 
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science was aware. He passed his hand over 
his brow, and looked vacantly around. He 
was not deficient in moral courage, yet it must 
be confessed, at this sight he could not bethink 
himself what to do. To expostulate with a 
woman who had already outstepped the ut- 
most social limits, would be vain; to expel her 
forcibly, would be to commit an outrage; to 
entreat her, was to encourage a suspicion of a 
compromise of heart on his part. 

‘‘T am glad at last,” said Miss Fitsecammon, 
in a simpering tone, ‘‘I am glad to have such 
an opportunity of saying a few words to you.” 
Here Mr. Graham moved spasmodically in his 
chair, but his tormentor went on. 

‘*T thought you admired me when I first ap- 
peared, but then I didn’t take any particular 
notice. Now, sir, there are some things a vast 
deal clearer to woman than to man. It is a 
most awkward thing to say, still I am led to 
believe from your conduct at dinner, that you 
are in love with me, and it is proper that you 
should know it. I have had many suitors,” 
she added, with a smile of wonderful compla- 
cency, ‘‘ a dozen at least.” 

At this crisis, Mr. Graham began to feel 
alarmed, the more so, as Miss Fitscammon, 
with perfect self-possession, turned the key 
within, the less to prevent egress than ingress, 
though both designs were effectually secured. 
Mr. Graham fixed his eye upon the door in 
the meekest way, and finally sat down on a 
chair, with a look of resignation, quite touch- 
ing to behold. His companion took advantage 
of this placid mood, and went on to say, with 
an expression, which, if not insinuating, was 
certainly meant to be so. ‘‘ Your nieces are, 
I understand, soon to be married, and you will 
then be reduced to your own company. What 
is to become of you? It will, I know, be a 
great blow to break up old associations, but 
still I will submit; indeed, I would feel proud 
to confer lasting bliss on a deserving object.” 

There was something so earnest and guile- 
less in the way in which all this was said, and 
such a complete disregard of all conventional 
restraints, that Mr. Graham continued, for 
some minutes, to gaze upon her, with eyes 
almost starting out of his head. She knew 
very well that he had no power of resistance, 
except what lay in his voice, and to this defence 
he stood true, for after a considerable interval 
he rose from his chair, and with a look of per- 
fect horror and detestation, contrived to gasp 
out— 

‘‘Woman, stop! This is the wildest mistake 
that ever human being laboured under; I hold 
you in the bitterest contempt. I have not one 
thought, wish, or hope connected with you; and 
I hope this will induce you to desist from such 
an unfeminine persecution.” 
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With this particularly plain and unvarnished 
declaration, made with all the vehemence of ex- 
cited feelings, he advanced slowly towards her. 
Really alarmed by his unnatural manne, Miss 
Fitscammon stepped aside. Darting on her a 
look of desperate aversion, although trembling 
in every limb, Mr. Graham made precipitately 
for the door; the bolt flew back, and he disap- 
peared. Descending to the parlour, he there 
rang three violent and spasmodic peals upon 
the bell. ‘Tell my nieces,” said he to the 
servant who appeared, ‘that I must see them 
instantly.” As his message was being ful- 
filled, he muttered, ‘‘this is one consequence 
of my readiness to sympathize with every one 
in distress ; if I had sat mute and motionless at 
dinner, as I might have done, this would not 
have happened. Well, it is a just punishment 
for forgetting, even for a moment, my habi- 
tual prudence.” 

When Fanny and Lucy, all curiosity and as- 
tonishment, entered the room, they found their 
uncle busily engaged in packing up his clothes. 
There was some deep scheme in his head, as 
the puckered brow and firmly set mouth would 
have testified, even if unaccompanied by a 
questioning glance to every object about him. 

“Why, uncle, what is the matter? where 
are you going?” they both exclaimed in a 
breath. 


‘‘Oh, away anywhere—but here—I shall go 
mad, if I remain.” 


‘*Explain yourself, I entreat you!” Lucy 
said, a glimmering of the truth flashing on her 
mind. 

‘‘That hateful—but no, I won’t degrade my- 
self,” and in his anxiety to give the least ridi- 
culous account of the affair that it was capa- 
ble of bearing, he stopped short. After a few 
moments, he faithfully related all that passed 
in the forced interview between himself and 
Miss Fitscammon, and concluded with a second 
announcement, that he would leave the hateful 
place, never to set foot in it again. 

‘“*T have given her no encouragement,” he 
added, ‘‘none whatever, not the least in the 
world. It is a very hard case—harder than 
anything I was ever exposed to before. If I 
am to be persecuted in this way, I would ra- 
ther be dead!” 

Mr. Graham delivered this last speech in a 
very energetic voice and manner, accompanied 
by a sudden gesture, indicative of an intention 
to commit some self-injury, and then sank down 
in his seat quite breathless and exhausted with 
the mental excitement of the last hour. 

It may easily be guessed what intensity of 
delight all this afforded Fanny Graham, whose 
only feeling upon the subject, was one of mer- 
riment; she laughed till she was quite faint, 
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shaking her head all the time, till her long 
ringlets were out of curl. 

‘*You cannot be serious, dear uncle,” said 
Lucy, ‘‘in what you have just said; it is only 
a mere whim occasioned by your being out of 
humour and irritated; it cannot be your seri- 
ous intention.” 

‘* I am serious!’ And here he solemnized the 
determination with a smart blow of his hand 
upon the table; ‘‘ and I advise you not to inter- 
fere in the proceeding that I choose to take; I 
am sure you know me better than to do so. 
Now, if you please, I will make my arrange- 
ments for departure.” 

Finding their uncle inflexible, they settled 
that, in order to avoid explanation, as they 
had engaged rooms for five weeks, they them- 
selves would remain, and no one be made 
aware of his intention except Mrs. Sayre. 

And now with that steadiness of purpose, to 
which extreme circumstances so often give 
birth, Mr. Graham started at dawn of day 
from the restless couch, which no sleep had 
visited the previous night, in a private convey- 
ance to the city of D——, twenty miles distant 
from Harleytown. On and on he rode, and so 
delighted was he with the speed of the horses, 
as to ask of the drivers their separate names. 
Never were milestones so eagerly watched for, 
or so gladly lost sight of. 

In blissful unconsciousness that her victim 
was hastening at the utmost speed away from 
Harleytown, and that every passing moment 
increased the distance between them, Miss 
Fitscammon entered the breakfast-room next 
morning. She was somewhat at a loss to ac- 
count for the absence of Mr. Graham. She 
thought once of asking his nieces, but that 
would not exactly do. As the boarders succes- 
sively made their appearance, they inquired for 
Mr. Graham ; the first inquiries passed without 
answer or apparent notice, but as breakfast 
proceeded, and they repeated their inquiries 
more seriously, Fanny, unable longer to con- 
tain herself, burst into an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter. This appeared to awake torturing 
pangs in the bosom of Miss Fitscammon, for 
she turned extremely pale, and seemed greatly 
agitated. The boarders stared from one to the 
other; but as no one seemed disposed to an- 
swer their looks of inquiry, they turned them 
on each other. Presently Fanny rose from 
the table, Mrs. Pufton following her into the 
parlour, where the sportive girl proceeded 
without further preface, to inform her that 
their uncle had actually fied the house, in 
order to escape the persecution of Miss Fits- 
cammon’s love. She of course thought the 
joke too good to be true; but on becoming 
satisfied of her error, her enjoyment of it was 
scarcely inferior to that of her own. Fanny 
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was detailing the scene with great pathos, 
when Miss Fitscammon entered unperceived. 
She listened with more shame and mortifica- 
tion than she might be supposed capable of, to 
the narration of her follies. But this feeling 
speedily changed as Fanny proceeded, and she 
gathered from her remarks that her uncle had 
left the house. This piece of information 
crushed her sinking spirits, and she fell into a 
paroxysm of spiteful tears, declaring that she 
was a wretched, neglected, unhappy outcast, 
and the innocent victim of a base conspiracy. 
Then with a sudden relapse into the sternness 
of dignified wrath, she declared that if she 
was the unfortunate cause of his leaving, she 
had the satisfaction of knowing that she was 
not to blame; that for her part she held true 
happiness to consist in a single life, which she 
would not exchange for any worldly considera- 
tion; that with Mr. Graham she had done; 
that there was a providence in everything ; 
that she had been tried, but upon the whole 
she didn’t regret it. In this pious spirit she 
ceased sobbing, and sat with a calmness un- 
usual to one suffering under a great wrong; 
yet only for a time, for she wound up by utter- 
ing a protest against being supposed to enter- 
tain the smallest regard for Mr. Graham, 
asserting that she was never more glad in all 
her life that she had strength of mind to resist 
matrimonial offers, no matter how advanta- 
geous; and she made this last remark with 
her arms folded, and with a very dignifed de- 
meanour, and in this attitude, swept from the 
parlour. In a state of the last exhaustion, 
she reached her own room, and turning the key, 
paced up and down in solitary wretchedness. 
Such were the consequences, fortuitous and 
disastrous, brought about by a few words and 
one act of sympathy on the part of a bachelor, 
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eccentric only in that he was given to silence 
and meditation, to one of an opposite sex, 
whose heart was made for herself, and whose 
mind developing itself in many juvenile ideas, 
was set mainly on one,—the discovery, to all 
eligible objects, of her extreme worthiness to 
be bound in those holy bonds which would 
have relieved her from the necessity and thank- 
less drudgery of teaching. 

In respect to Mr. Graham, she continued, 
with a lamentable perversion of reason, to con- 
sider that she imbued him during his siay in 
Harleytown with tender feelings, which, had 
his natural diffidence not prevented him from 
expressing, would have had a happier issue. 

It is needless to add that her dress soon re- 
lapsed into its former style; and it was re- 
marked that she never appeared in the orange- 
coloured dress again, owing perhaps to the 
painful reminiscences it excited. The house- 
hold soon resumed their several places in the 
domestic system as far as she was concerned, 
as if no disturbance had ever occurred to in- 
terrupt the general harmony. 

The water subsides as perfectly over the track 
of a vast ship as over one of inferior dimen- 
sions ; the greatest disappointments are forgot- 
ten in their effects as well as the trifles of the 
moment, the only difference being the time they 
require,—and Miss Fitscammon soon began to 
enjoy a settled feeling of tranquillity, to which 
she had long been a stranger. She still pur- 
sues her lonely way, spotless in reputation, 
immaculate in her dress, a model of morality, 
a pattern of propriety, quizzed by the curious 
and officious, but still perfectly self-possessed, 





and revelling in the consciousness of immortal 
youth. This last weakness she has not cast off, 
nor is it likely that she ever will in any other 
, place than in the grave. 





SONNETS. 


BY FREDERICK WEST. 


I. 


WE do not see the beam is in our eyes— 
The mote in others we at once detect; 
Thus both my banishment and heart-born sighs 
I owe to this most blind and black effect. 
Ah! heavy beam which bears my soul to earth 
That was before transported to blue heaven, 
Makes darksome sorrow that was gleesome mirth, 
Even with the beam cast out, condentmed and riven. 
How much of sorrow may one false step make 
That to the world at large seems little wrong; 
But do not thou most strong aggrievance take, 
Nor coldly turn from this my prayer-writ song. 
Though I must suffer, still I must, I know, 
Let thy dear, gentle breast some pity show. 


Il. 


It must be faith in man woman must cherish, 
Or else her love she withers in the bud; 
But let not love like mine ignobly perish, 
Let it be truly, fully understood: 
He on the border of a Maelstrom swims, 
Like reckless youth, thinking that he may flee 
Where others sink—or some firm bark there skims 
Awhile, may perish by temerity. 
If each escape, their danger was no less ; 
| So I'd not let even fancy have thee mate 
With one might bring thee such extreme distress, 
Better ’twere now to have thy scorn and hate ; 
But these, not loving, I’ve the whirlpool left, 
For the dear grace is only in thy gift. 
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BY R. H. STODDARD. 





I, 
OF KAM POU. 


Kam Pov with the soft blue eyes, 
He is my Uncle’s man:— 

And Pou Tsi is my maid, 

The sister of Kam Pou. 
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II. 


OF POU TSI. 


When Kam Pou is away, 

I look at little Pou Tsi:— 
Her eyes are soft and blue, 
But nothing so sweet as his! 


Ill. 
BINDING SHEAVES. 


Kam Pou in the barley field 
Binds his sheaves in the sun :— 
Float over the sun, ye clouds! 
Lest it burn the white-faced boy! 


IV. 
THE UNCLE, 
My Uncle is old and white, 
And wise,—in his own conceit :— 


He says I must wed Vula, 
But I will not, dear Kam Pou! 





VOL. VII. 


Vv. 

THE GARDEN CALL. 
Come to my garden, sweet, 
After your sheaves are bound: 
Pou Tsi, your sister dear, 
(And mine) will open the gate. 


VI. 
BEWARE! 
Look out for my Uncle, though, 
His eyes are sharp and sly :— 
And he will slay you dead; 
Then what would become of me? 


VII. 
OF VULA. 
I will not wed Vula, 
For all his junks of tea :— 
But thee, whose only wealth 
Is a heart,—nay, two hearts now! 


VII. 

ART BACK AGAIN? 
What! you are back again!— 
I didn’t beckon you :— 

But since he has come so far, 


Pou Tsi, you may let him in. 


Ix. 


SHAMEFACEDNESS. 
But oh! he must be so still, 
And never look in my face, 
Because it will make me blush: 
(He colours up to the eyes!) 


X. 
KISS ME, SWEET! 
Pou Tsi, run back for my veil:— 
Here is a screen of trees:— 
You may kiss me in the mouth: 
Do you love me, dear Kam Pou? 





KAM POU. 
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SUMMER RECREATION. 


BY MRS. Cc. M. KIRKLAND. 


(Continued from p. 266.) 


Entertnc London from the south, just at 
evening, it would not be remarkable if one 
who saw it for the first time should fancy it 
just reposing from an extensive conflagration, 
which was still smouldering and likely to be so 
for months. The cloud of smoke seems more 
than can be accounted for by chimneys. St. 
Paul’s is barely distinguishable, in outline even, 
although the sun’s parting rays still redden 
the dim pinnacles of Westminster. The lamps 
seem all to have ground glass shades over 
them, and the steeples to have undergone 
some great mowing process, while the dull 
heavy roar of the great city, proceeding from 
this mysterious mass of cloud flecked here and 
there with dim lights, has an effect of unusual 
solemnity, solemn though it be in the brightest 
sunshine. Whatever be the reason, the roar 
of London, though it is in truth the voice of 
commerce and of wealth, never seems to be- 
speak those or kindred causes ; we never think 
of the pride and the splendour borne on those 
million wheels; but of the narrow streets and 
crowded dens, the cries of misery and the 
secret agonies of those who die, unknown and 
unaided, among all this world-embracing pros- 
perity. It isan awful voice, that voice of Lon- 
don ;—the great Day of Account will tell what 
it is that it ‘‘crieth continually.” 

Rattling over granite blocks, through the 
swarming streets, no one can say to his neigh- 
bour what he thinks of all this haste and 
anxiety, but he reads the meaning of the daz- 
zling windows, in which the wares of all the 
earth are displayed under the glare of gas,— 
turned studiously inward by huge reflectors, 
lest a ray should be thrown away,—and in the 
anxious countenances of the passers-by. ‘To 
buy and sell and get gain,” is the written 
thought on every face there, and on the tempt- 
ing array of every shop and stall. Where is 
the rubicund, portly Englishman of our ideal ? 
Not amidst this struggling crowd, certainly. 
You must seek him among the successful 
‘bankers and traders, who are snugly dining at 
their suburban villas just now. There, you 
will find men that walk carefully, not seeing 
the ground very well; men whose cheeks are 
full of little gorged veins, through which shine 
old Port, not to say Cognac and Stout. But 


here, in this commercial blaze, are narrow 





faces, cheeks out of which future good cheer 
may perhaps take the wrinkles, but which at 
present have whole volumes of sordid anxiety 
written upon them. You will see here, ill- 
dressed men and women who stand fixedly gaz- 
ing at the fine and good things behind those huge 
plate-glasses, making a Barmecide feast, which, 
however unsatisfying, they seem reluctant to 
leave, thinking, perhaps, that a feast of one 
sense is better than none at all. If your car- 
riage draw up to the sidewalk, two or three of 
these people are ready to open the door, or to 
shut it, or to say or do anything you can possi- 
bly desire, with the hope of receiving one 
penny in return. If you cannot find one, your 
servitor says, ‘‘ Thank you!” all the same, and 
lights up somewhere in his poor heart a hope 
that you will remember the debt another time 
—at least so says his look of sad resignation, 
a look which not unfrequently extracts a bit of 
silver from the purse deficient in copper.— 
This ‘‘ Thank you!” or rather ‘¢ Thenk you!” 
of the humbler classes of English, becomes 


very amusing from its frequency. ‘* Any 
orders, sir?” ‘*No.” ‘Oh! thenk you!” 
‘¢ Please, sir, will you have a cab?” ‘ No.” 


‘‘Thenk you!” ‘Please shall I do your room 
now, ma’am?” ‘*Not at present.” ‘* Thenk 
you!” and so on, equally under refusal and 
acceptance. Our countrymen are quite prone 
enough to fall into habits of unmeaning ex- 
pression, but the English are far beyond us. 
They laugh at us, and justly enough, for pre- 
facing perhaps four sentences out of five with 
‘*Well!” but their interlarding of every sen- 
tence, on every possible occasion, with ‘* you 
know,” is even worse, at least in point of 
quantity of transgression. In general, how- 
ever, their manner of expressing themselves 
is better than ours; they use more carefully 
chosen words, and better turned sentences ; 
they do not avoid homely expressions with so 
much fastidiousness, and they convey their 
thoughts more poetically and piquantly by the 
aid of these, sanctioned as they are by the 
standard writers of the language. An Eng- 
lishman does not speak of his ‘‘ vest,’”’ but his 
waistcoat. He calls his cravat a neck-cloth, 
and his pantaloons trousers; and his wife calls 
her gown a gown, and not after our affected 
fashion, a ‘‘dress,” which means anything and 
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nothing. You do not find on hotel books the 
autograph ‘‘John Bull and Lady,” a stupid 
effort at refinement, which ‘“ o’erleaps itself, 
and falls o’ t’ other side,” but ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. 
Bull,” with or without the John, as the case 
may be. He goes into the “entry” of his 
house, and not into the “hall,” unless indeed 
his entry be a handsome place of reception 
and dwelling, as is the case generally in his 
best country-houses. In short, and not to 
multiply instances unnecessarily, there is a 
certain directness in the English mode of ex- 
pression which is more dignified, or at least 
more respectable than our mincing tricks, 
some of which we have learned from the 
French, who always aim at the magnificent, 
and will have a word of classic sound, if 
possible, even though it stand for something 
irredeemably common. 


— But though this stir of commerce, and its 
deep, anxious voice, and the greedy eyes that 
belong to it, fill the whole foreground of the 
stranger’s thought on entering London, it would 
be very unjust to conclude that this is all, even 
of the ordinary Englishman. He is giving 
himself up to gnawing cares with an ultimate 
purpose. Unlike the American, he is not 
satisfied with making money and giving it to 
his wife to spend in spoiling her family and 
wasting her time, because she can afford it. 
He will not go on increasing his expenses just 
as fast, or perhaps a little faster, than his 
means, or live extravagantly as a good busi- 
ness speculation. His ideal, strange as it may 
seem to those who think of London only as 
the mart of all the earth, has always a touch 
of rurality about it. He can live quietly 
among brick and mortar, go regularly to his 
parish church,—black with age and smoke, and 
wedged in among houses and shops,—year after 
year, seeming likely to petrify under the stony 
influences around him; but there is all the 
time, somewhere in the bottom of his heart, a 
dream of green trees, or shrubbery at least, 
in the shade of which he hopes and intends to 
pass the evening of his days. Fortune may 
not encourage him to think of a real country 
retreat; he may see London to be his fate, but 
he means none the less to have a living-green 
prospect from his parlour window, let the up- 
holsterer and cabinet-maker have done their 
best within or not. Even now, if he have nothing 
else, he will have some geraniums and fuchsias 
in his smoky window and among his wares. 
If he wishes to let a furnished house, he will 
rather seek to make it attractive by a square 
yard of grass and two evergreens, than by a 
red sofa and a blue rocking-chair. He will 
put in each of the drawing-room windows a 
stand of plants, and on the stand, among the 
plants, some sea-shells—something natural. 
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The back yard may be irremediably flagged, 
because its diminutive size would make a mere 


_ puddle of the bare ground on a rainy day, but 


on these flagstones you will observe some pretty 
vases, set forth with verbenas of all colours, 
and in every corner will be planted a root of 
ivy, to cover up the brickiness as much as 
possible. This passion for nature shows itself 
affectingly in the most unexpected corners, 
and redeems the worldliness of London not a 
little, in the eyes of a resident who has time 
enough to observe it. There is certainly a 
striking difference between us and our British 
neighbours in this respect. England is em- 
phatically the land of flowers, even to those 
who are familiar with France and Italy. There 
is enthusiasm for botany in England. The 
first people in the land will sit patiently and 
listen to the most awkward and hesitating of 
lecturers, provided he describe to them some 
new plant or curious variety. We were our- 
selves present at a botanic soirée in the 
Regent’s Park, where an elegant audience 
were assembled in a tent, to hear the account 
of a new water-lily of South America,—called 
by its discoverer the Victoria Regia,—and the 
matter was delivered in a way to drive every- 
body off, from nervousness and annoyance; yet 
all sat patiently attentive while the speaker, 
who knew well enough the facts that he wanted 
to tell, but yet was entirely incapable of putting 
them into presentable shape, floundered on, 
and on, and on, through the whole description 
aud history of the plant, to the great edifica- 
tion of his hearers, every one of whom, doubt- 
less, knew something about botany, and could 
therefore dispense with elocution. The fruit- 
erer’s window is always adorned with pots of 
flowers—roses and heliotrope alternating with 
nectarines and grapes. Even the grocer will 
have artificial bouquets, if no other, and the 
butcher ties sprigs of green to his joints and 
cutlets. It is impossible to convey to those 
who have not witnessed it, the effect of this 
habit of decorating everything with flowers. 
It helps, even in old, smoky London, to give 
an air of refinement and delicacy to what 
might be otherwise coarse and repulsive 
enough; and it is a sort of confession of 
gentleness, which is some relief amid the 
general sulkiness and forbidding tone of Eng- 
lish manners. You feel that, after all, Mr. 
Bull is a good fellow at heart, although his 
having lived so many years at war with the 
French has made him feel pugnacious, and 
put him upon a habit of self-defence. But he 
has a tender streak somewhere, which he is 
ashamed of, and will show nowhere, if he can 
help it, except in his love of flowers and 
children. 

As to children, it is really amusing to see 
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how much English children are like American 
children, at least on the outside. They do 
not begin to show the national characteristics 
until after they get out of mamma’s hands and 
into papa’s, unless it be in a greater order- 
liness—a certain formality of behaviour, in 
which they might well be imitated by incipient 
Yankees. The physiognomical features of the 
British baby are quite undistinguishable in 
point of nationality. There are the round, 
pudding cheeks, the puckered or stretched 
little rosy mouth, the lazy, yet wondering 
eyes, spying curiously into everything, and 
the general air of domination and counting 
upon everybody’s attention, that distinguish 
the infant sovereigns of our country. The 
baby in this state, a human flower in the bud, 
is the darling of Mr. Bull. He has unwearied 
patience with it—he orders his whole house- 
hold with reference to it—he will carry it for 
miles in his own arms—and never thinks of 
going even on a pic-nic without it, though 
entirely certain that it will take up the whole 
time and attention of himself and his wife, 
and probably spoil the occasion for everybody 
else. Only yesterday at Richmond, on the 
hill where all the world goes to enjoy the 
prospect, we saw an English father, (the mother 
had probably hidden herself, or jumped off the 
bank in despair,) tossing and tossing a child 
of perhaps a year and a halfold, whose screams 
were incessant for as long a time as we could 
persuade ourselves to remain within hearing. 
The papa’s strength of arms was remarkable, 
perhaps the result of long and painful prac- 
tice, poor soul; and he evinced the most angelic 
patience that ever a father showed under such 
a trial. A Frenchman would certainly have 
tossed the little screech-owl into the furze 
bushes, to take its cry out, but our pattern- 
man only walked about, tossing his treasure 
with unruffied looks, now and then trying some 
device of amusement, or whispering in its ear, 
hoping perhaps that it might be amenable to 
the same discipline which is found so effectual 
with unruly horses; but it only screamed the 
louder, upon which he returned to the tossing 
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process, and we left him at it, with plenty of 
people looking on, so that there would be sure 
to be help at hand, in case the little monster 
broke a blood-vessel. 

Nationality begins to appear when the child 
reaches the age of five years or so, when, with 
the aid of the peculiar style of dress, one could 
hardly ever mistake a British child for an 
American one, even without hearing the pecu- 
liar drawl, which begins by that time to be 
very noticeable. In our country, none but 
little circus-riders and tumblers wear such 
costumes as may be seen every day on boys 
in Regent Street, whom we may suppose to be 
children of people of some pretension. A boy’s 
being old enough to learn Latin is considered 
no objection to letting him wear lace and open 
work on his drawers, which do not come as 
low as the knee, while the dress, trimmed also, 
is a full skirt or tunic, still shorter. The 
whole leg is either quite bare, or covered with 
a white stocking—most commonly the former. 
There is abundance of frills about the neck, 
and always a silk cravat, and this strange 
costume is surmounted by a man’s hat, which 
has the oddest effect imaginable when con- 
trasted with so much feminine finery, and the 
bare red legs of an infant. The dress of little 
girls is not so remarkable in point of taste, 
but it is generally overdone, as to finery, 
according to our notions of the proprieties. 
In truth, the English love of ornament shows 
itself less agreeably in dress than elsewhere. 
Simplicity is not considered one of the graces 
of costume, except for a statue. The unique 
robing of Rachel made little impression here, 
and the play the English liked best to see her 
in was Adrienne Lecouvreur, in which she 
appears in some four or five of the most gor- 
geous and elaborate dresses, which in fact 
reduce her comparatively to the level of other 
actresses, in point of appearance, while in her 
own classic style she has probably never been 
equalled since Rome taught the world how the 
human form might best display its grace and 
symmetry by the aid of dress. 





SONNET. 


BY MRS. E. J. 


Fortorn is now thy way! Oh! who, of all 
That knew thee in the year but late gone by, 
Could read of fate upon thy being’s sky? 

Or dream, that such mysterious doom should fall 
Upon thy fair young head, so suddenly? 

Now, thy soul’s path is dim, for Heaven has spread 
O’er it a solemn cloud!—and shadows deep 


EAMES. 


From the Eternal’s hand around thee sweep— 
Begirt by fearful shapes, and phantoms dread! 
Mysterious change !—sudden and unforeseen 

Hath Reason from its radiant temple fied ;— 
Oh! might one ray of sunshine intervene,— 

And yet perhaps ’tis well thou dost not know 

The depth, or the duration of thy woe. 
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THE FIRST IMPRESSION. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, M.D. 


(See Engraving.) 


Tue art of printing from raised surfaces, 
which had existed in China from a date ante- 
rior to the Christian era, was first introduced 
into Europe, during the close of the fourteenth 
century. The immediate occasion of its em- 
ployment arose from the invention of cards, a 
game contrived to amuse the imbecile Charles 
VI. For some time the printing from blocks 
was confined to the manufacture of playing- 
cards; but during the year 1423, wood-cuts of 
human figures, having the text cut in relief, with 
the latter printed on the next page to the 
former, made their appearance in Flanders. 
In spite of the advance thus made, the process 
of printing was still both tedious and expen- 
sive, and the art stood still. 

But in 1408, John Guttenberg was born in 
Mentz. In 1424, he came to Strasburg, where, 
if our memory of history serves us rightly, he 
pursued the occupation of a goldsmith. How 
his mind became directed to the subject we 
are not informed, but in 1436, the advantage 
of separating letters, the elements of sentences, 
in order to combine them with more readiness, 
became evident to him, and he projected the 
use of moveable type—the simple means by 
which literature was to be made accessible to 
all classes, and thought generally diffused. In 
1438, he imparted his invention to three citi- 
zens of Strasburg, grave, worthy burghers, 
who meddled with some fear in a matter whose 
wonderful results could not present themselves 
to their contracted minds. Afterward, he in- 
terested a man named Fust, or Faust, in the 
affair, and the two entered into partnership. 
But Faust appears to have been possessed of 
less brains than money, since, on not receiving 
a sufficient retirn for his investment, the latter 
commenced a suit against the unfortunate in- 
ventor, for damages incurred by the useless 
speculation. This lawsuit, though it proved 
to be the pecuniary ruin of Guttenberg, pre- 
served his reputation to all time, since the 
records of the litigation remain, and furnish 
evidence that he was the real inventor of letter- 
press printing, and not Faust, as the ill-in- 
formed frequently assert. Before this quarrel 
arose between the parties, some work was exe- 
cuted, and the practicability of Guttenberg’s 
plan fully demonstrated. Between the years 





1450 and 1455 they succeeded in printing a 
Latin version of the Bible, complete, from 
moveable cut-metal types. A copy of this 
work, executed on vellum, of which it took six 
hundred and thirty-seven leaves, still exists 
in the Royal Library at Berlin. Besides this 
there are some other specimens of Guttenberg’s 
printing still in existence, mostly in coloured 
inks, and all displaying good typographical 
taste. Among these is to be noticed a page 
of the first Psalm of David, the initial letter 
of which is ornamented with foliage, flowers, 
and animated figures, in blue and red ink—the 
whole executed with great accuracy, and if we 
consider the then infancy of the art, with con- 
siderable beauty. 

From the time of the lawsuit Guttenberg 
passed into obscurity. We find that in 1465 
he received a pension from the Elector Adol- 
phus, as an acknowledgment of his merit, but 
did not long enjoy it. In the month of Feb- 
ruary, in either 1467 or 1468—the exact year 
not being certain—he died. Faust took up 
the business, and succeeded somewhat better. 
Of his work there are several specimens ex- 
tant. 

The artist, in the picture before us, has 
chosen for his subject the time when Gutten- 
berg, having taken the proof of the first form 
of his Bible, is showing the proof-sheet to his 
daughter. The positions of the figures are 
natural, the grouping effective, the accessories 
sufficient and judiciously placed, and the com- 
position altogether well managed. The ex- 
pression in the face of Guttenberg,—which, 
by-the-by, is not meant for a likeness,—is that 
of pride in his work, and expectancy for the 
moment when his daughter will upturn her 
face to his, with a smile of gratification. The 
face and figure of the workman leaning against 
the press, are most admirable. 

In looking at the engraving, the press at 
the left of the background, with its clumsy 
timbers and slowly moving screw, attracts our 
attention. It might possibly be made to work 
half a token, or one hundred and twenty-five 
copies in an hour. The query involuntarily 
crosses our minds whether John Guttenberg, 
in the wildest dream of an inventor, ever 
thought of such a machine as Hoe’s “last fast 
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press,” capable of throwing off ten thousand 
impressions per hour, or that the time would 
come when a two volume book would be set 
up, printed, covered, and placed in the hands 
of readers, in six hours after the first ‘‘ copy” 
went into the compositors’ hands—a feat not 
unfrequently performed at Brussels during the 
present day. Such a possibility scarcely en- 
tered his imagination; but he had his day- 
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dreams, doubtless. Wronged, neglected, and 
impoverished, he looked for ultimate fame, 
and received the Elector’s pension, after years 
of want and obscurity, as the first instalment 
of the debt due him by mankind. That debt 
mankind now pays in a reputation, which 
will exist until the destruction of the world’s 
records,—sinee the reputation and the records 
are identified and almost identical. 


MOUNT VERNON. 


BY ERASTUS 


Ww. 


ELLSWORTH. 


(See Engraving.) 


Wirtain these shades has Rumour nought to do, 
That clamours on the highways of the world, 
For ever babbling of the wondrous new, 
Where’er a courier comes, a sail is furled. 
Here is no wheel of Art nor Traffic whirled, 
No Titan hands build upward to the skies; 
Tis but a quiet scene, in hues impearled 
Of Nature’s everywhere appealing dyes; 
A hallowed haunt indeed, but not for careless eyes. 


Repose rules here, the genius of the place ; 
And the old hall, the garden, and the tomb, 
And the gray servant’s venerable face, 
And the hoar willow’s sorrow-drooping plume, 
Speak less of years in act, and life in bloom, 
Than of the man whose ashes tenant here; 
Whose counterpart can scarce again relume, 
Till a new empire, like to ours, appear, 
Needing a hand like his to set it in its sphere. 


These woods, these waters, these Virginian skies 
Were texts for feeling, when his latter day 

Stole on him, and his deeds of high emprise 
Were like a book of record laid away. 

Within this hall, his fellows, scarred and gray, 
Long tried and loved in war’s tempestuous ways, 

Sat, ere the lamp had marked the day’s decay, 
Their faces flickering in the ingle blaze, 

Flashing as if with startled thoughts of other days. 


Thus a clear golden summer’s day goes down, 
As quiet as a heart that gently grieves ; 
Thus silent comes the season searéd brown, 
When Autumn counts her summer-ripened sheaves 
With whispers in the eddies of the leaves; 
So clasps, a weathered ship, the port of rest; 
So the deep bay an ocean wave receives ; 
So the far-winnowing eagle greets her nest; 
And the crusader so, the altar of the blest. 


Oh, mortal man! thou child of self-desire! 
Soul of the clod! if thou hast ever striven, 
In the wide world, to nurse the noble fire 
That proves thee still the handiwork of Heaven, 
Look on our Steward, from whose hands were given, 
Freely, his keys, still bright for honest ends; 
No fetter locked, of all those keys had riven, 
No guerdon sought, for all his years amends— 
Only his wife, his home, his garden, and his friends. 


| 





Earth has had other conquerors, whose names 
Bestride colossal many a storied land: 

Men of such royal fortune as proclaims 
A noble gift of action and command : 

Which of the first of these shall rise and stand 
To equal or surpass our Washington ? 

Which launched a fairer empire from his hand? 
Napoleon, Cesar, Alexander, won 

Most fame on warlike flelds—he most when war was done. 


Mark the brisk Corsican, whose fortunes start 
From a low root, but not obscurely grew ; 
Wedded to Fame, and one imperial heart, 
Earth saw, astonished, how his eagles flew 
Where Egypt's siroc and the Alp wind blew. 
Grim to the tips, with blood and glory dyed, 
They swooped up empires, and o’erhovered new: 
Nor paused, nor faltered in their towering pride, 
While that one queenly heart still lingered at his side. 


Then, the first Caesar, summon up to air, 

From the dun rearward of the night behind; 
Bald, and with laurel locks instead of hair, 

The Roman of the all-achieving mind: 
In war, law, letters, equally refined ; 

Too proud to king it o’er his conquered peers. 
Then, on the Macedonian look, and find 

A soul that lacked no will to rule the spheres; 

Queller of kings in his unbearded youth; whose years 


Were glorious with debauchery and fight— 
A spangled progress, rather than a reign, 
That into realms of oriental night 
Shot, like a comet, with its fiery train. 
“We shall not see” (God grant!) “ his like again.”— 
Were such, as much, or more than Washington? 
Yea—if their hearts unreckoned-in remain— 
Compare him how you will, when all is done, 
Where was his Paris shamed, or Rome, or Babylon? 


Oh! with another aim, his years review. 
Seek for those leaves that chapter where he did 
The noblest thing his heart or hand could do. 
Lift of his ample soul the treasure-lid. 
Search where, from circumstance, or causes hid, 
He most o’erpeered where few have thought to climb ; 
Rose as a spirit to a spell forbid, 
And blossomed out into an act sublime; 
Engrossed a deed that took peculiar lease of time. 
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And was it when he heard the high acclaim, 
The hero-call thet aye the heart sublimes— 
Prayed, and resolved—not knowing but his name 
Might pass, with all his struggles turned to crimes, 
Like a rebellious blot to after times? 
Even as the swain, that peaceful fields would win, 
When now the sphere the sun in August climbs, 
Mindful of clouds, yet hopeful to begin, 
Bares his laborious arm, and puts the sickle in. 


In that lone winter, cold and dark o’erhead, 
When his grim soldiers, crouching at their fire, 
Esteemed God’s snow a blanket kindly spread, 
And a poor morsel all their heart’s desire— 
Then—there—at Valley Forge, shall we require 
The noblest of his conquests ever known? 
Conquest of doubt, by faith and high desire, 
In a Gethsemane endured alone, 
Through a sustaining prayer to Heaven’s eternal throne. 


At Monmouth ?—when to Faction, waveringly, 
Touched to the quick, such swelling words he spoke, 
With a majestic fury in his eye; 
Then turned, and saw how fast the crackling smoke, 
And sabre charge, and cannon’s sleety stroke, 
Their fearful work of disarray had done: 


AMERICA’S WELCOME TO JENNY LIND. 
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Rushed to the front, and dared his heart of oak, 
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And cheered, above the thunder of the gun :— 
“Stand, stand! my men!—once more, right on!—the day 
is won!” 


Or was it when he took the pen that drew 
Young Andre from the heights where Honour smiled ? 
Long pondered, sighed, resolved, and mourned anew 
Those graceful years to such a doom beguiled— 
Signed like a chief, and sorrowed like a child ;— 
Or was it when, the olive just restored, 
Sad, in a camp unpaid, unreconciled, 
He stood, and pleaded, begged, besought, implored 
The starving war-worn soldier’s fingers from his sword ? 


Something beyond, and more than these express, 
To touch our noblest fibre doth attain; 
And when ye muse on yond vast game of chess,* 
Those towers and spires that seek the evening main, 
Like frostwork stealing o’er a window-pane, 
And murmur, half in wonder, half in fear, 
“We know not what we shall be!”—Oh, again, 
Think on these shades—be silent—and revere— 
Of our great Father’s heart, the proudest quell was 
here. 





* Between the white and the red men. 





THE FLIGHT 


INTO EGYPT. 


BY STELLA. 


(See Engraving.) 


THE conscious desert bloomed beneath their feet, 
The mountain torrent hushed its tumult wild, 
And crossed, in limpid ripplings clear and sweet, 
The sacred pathway of the exiled Child. 
Through all the forests spread the saintly calm; 
From eve to morn they passed securely on; 
The dews new sweets distilled, the boughs dropped balm, 
And dark defiles with mystic radiance shone. 


And thus the scorned, rejected One of men, 
With Nature found a safe and kind retreat, 
A peaceful home in every shaded glen, 
Nor foes disturbed, nor jealous tempests beat, 
While Judah’s hills sent up the piercing cry 
Of guiltless infants at the bosom slain, 
And mothers wept such tears as will not dry, 
Though years may pass of human hope and pain. 





And thus, ah! thus, must banished truth for ever 
To Nature turn for refuge and defence, 
Whose faithful breast refuses mercy never 
To martyr, saint or suffering innocence ?— 
Among her caves God’s smitten flocks abide ; 
Her rugged cliffs can pity and defend ; 
Her marshy fens the hunted wanderer hide, 
And yield what human homes refuse to lend. 


O by the wastes the Virgin-Mother trod! 
O by the wilds which gave the Saviour rest! 
O by the garden of the Son of God! 
And by the turf his blessed temples prest, 
Still let the milk of human kindness flow 
To man, thy brother, in his sharp distress, 
So thou mayst look the joys of heaven to know, 
The ark of safety, peace, and blessedness. 





AMERICA’S WELCOME TO JENNY LIND. 


BY ADRIAN BEAUFAIR, ESQ 


THeRE’s a beauty in thy name, Jenny Lind, 
In thy heart, so free of blame, Jenny Lind, 
And thy spirit and thy song 
Shall together cherish long 
The pure sweetness of thy fame, Jenny Lind, Jenny Lind. 


We have tributes for the brave, Jenny Lind, 
For their deeds on earth and wave, Jenny Lind, 
For the hero and the maid, 
For the myrtle and the blade, 
For the glory and the grave, Jenny Lind, Jenny Lind. 





And the Bird that sings of these, Jenny Lind, 
Though she comes across the seas, Jenny Lind, 
Is still welcome to the souls 
Where the tide of feeling rolls, 
And her song must ever please, Jenny Lind, Jenny Lind. 


Thus, we give thee welcome here, Jenny Lind, 
To our young and virgin sphere, Jenny Lind, 
For the genius in thy song, 
And thy spirit free of wrong, 
Shall for ever make thee dear, Jenny Lind, Jenny Lind. 

















THE BEAUTY OF THE USEFUL AND THE USE OF 
THE BEAUTIFUL. 


BY GEORGE 8. BURLEIGH. 


Beauty and Utility have had their quarrels, | against our physical necessities ;— cleaving 
their listed champions, and their alternating | them down to see them rise again, like the 
victories, almost from eldest time. Like all | goblin Broomstick, two lives for one! Mean- 
family quarrels, they have been indecorous _ while, the priests and apostles of Poesy, though 
and bitter. Poesy has looked on plain Matter- | wasting time in the unwise contest, have been 
of-fact as a dowdy at best, with a dull head, | doing their service nobly at her altar. They 
and a shrewish tongue; and plain Matter-of- have wrung high strains from the harp of 
fact, with the resentment of offended vanity, | Beauty, with some notes which have thrilled 
has considered Poesy as very pretty to look at, down to the very chords of Prophecy. They 
perhaps, but no better than she should be,— have snatched the chisel and brush from the 
wooed by all sorts of idle, sentimental fellows, hand of Work, and made the marble an em- 
—concluding by declaring her “a silly, white- | bodied Thought, the canvass a mute Poem. 
fingered good-for-nought.”’ | But Labour, the dull drudge of Use, has he 

Utility made ploughs, tilled the soil, built | not made reprisals upon Beauty? Has he not 
railroads, harnessed steam and lightning, and Stolen the fire of Poesy to knead into his plastic 
conquered rude nature very generally. Poesy forms ?—a new Prometheus, dreadless of the 
sat on a green bank and looked at the stars by | rivets and the vulture? Ay, all the while this 
night, andthe flowers by day, and made pipes | family jar has sped between My Lady Poesy 
which would mock the brooks and the birds. and Dame Work, each has been labouring for 
To their blithe tunes, unconsciously, the plough- | the other. Utility wrought in beauty, and 
boy whistled, and forgot his weariness; and the | Beauty served a use of which she knew not. 
artisan drove theimplements of histradetotheir| Take, for a moment, some suggestions on 
measure, and knew not who had strengthened the beauty in Use; the poetry of common 
him. She had an enthusiast faith in occult things. The lowing herds, the crowing cock, 
beauties and mysterious harmonies, which only the grange, the house-dog, Colin at his plough, 
she could see or hear. Her knights were in- | and the milkmaid tripping home, have been 
censed at the egregious dulness of Utility, who | poetical objects—in the distance—even when 
led on her champions to hew down the forests, Poesy wore satin and kid, and reclined in her 
and dam up the rivers, till free, blithe Nature | parlour amid the aromas of sweet flowers and 
had been trimmed into such a stiff, prudish, | scented curtains. She could laud the pretty 
civilized air,—with her fine locks shorn, and milkmaid whom she never saw, and tell us that 
her dancing motion squared by diagram,—that her fragrant breath was sweet as the breath 
Poesy could have laughed outright, but for the of oxen; when she would have been positively 
keen sense of vexation and chagrin. All this! frightened at the sight of the ‘odious crea- 
while she has adopted the creations of toil tures,” had she met them. But Poesy the 
very easily into her family, and enriched, with | most fastidious, with her most affected passion 
strong metaphors and delicate tropes, her for georgics and pastorals, was true to the 
living vocabulary; and yet forgetting not their promptings of Nature, when she put back her 
feud, though the tasks of her rival came, damask curtains enough to get a glimpse of 
rhyming with her own Alps and Stars. | fields and woods. The love of the rural was 

More than one strong champion of Poesy | none the less true for her aloofness from it. 
has had the temerity to level his lance at the | But now that the lowest circle of life has had 
very steam-dragon himself, as he came snorting | its poet, and the human heart in its every 
out of the hills, and shaking his long white | want and endeavour is bursting into speech,— 
mane over the valleys. But the spade, the | plaintive, indignant, or triumphant,—shall not 
pickaxe, and hammer of Work go on, with their | Poesy assert her claim to as broad a field in 
metallic clang ; and grinding, groaning, shriek- | the world of Use as before? Ay, broader; for 
ing, and rumbling genii, fire-dragons, and iron | all the wider relations which thought has de- 
devils come trampling out to their noisy sum- | veloped or discovered, between the low and 
mons, or stand, battling with fleshless arms, | high. All that unites itself with the struggles 
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of a human heart in making to its need a 
circle of work, and a home of rest, grows ideal 
and fine. 

You say it is a dull, prosy thing to dig and 
plant and grow potatoes. Dull only to a dul- 
lard, we say. Not to speak of the frank and 
healthy relations in which it places you to 
Nature, of the sweet breath of her fresh earth, 
the cool delight of planting the naked foot in 
the new-made furrow, and feeling the life- 
breath of her wood-lungs playing on your 
cheek; the bare idea of human work victorious 
over clods and wilderness, is poetry. And is it 
nothing to be partners in the beautiful mystery 
of vegetation; to hear the old farmers reckan- 
ing on the coquettish whimsies of the moon in 
making or magnifying small potatoes ?—though 
Lardner has exploded all that, and what poetry 
can be got of it must rank with the music of 
dying swans, very pretty, but, unfortunately, 
not true. Yet have you, by spade and hoe, to 
become co-workers with a power at once mys- 
terious and beautiful; clasping one hand with 
a great, invisible agent, who refuses not to 
work for you, and whose other hand grasps the 
paternal palm of Deity. 

The Arabian Tales are imaginative enough, 
and their subjects poetical enough, you will 
agree. But your plough and hoe are potent 
as Aladdin’s Lamp, to call to your service a 
Genius, stronger than ever wrought in the 
fables of enchantment. Heat and Cold, Moist 
and Dry, and all the busy sprites of Vegetation, 
will answer with obedient toil your right en- 
deavour. You work magic in the earth, are 
master of the key which opens the wonder- 
realm of natural Faerie. Clods crystallize into 
blooms and fruits, in the path of your doing. 
Even your poor, despised potato-vine has much 
in it to think of, and thinking is poesy, when 
it gets deep enough to see the life of things, 
their harmony and meaning. Science has found 
somewhat in that green stem worthy of hard 
names ;—she gives ‘‘hard names” to her fa- 
vourites,—there are her ‘capillary tubes,” 
her ‘spiral tissues,” and one knows not what, 
of terms to designate the contrivances by which 
rude earth gets up into leaf and bloom, and 
down into fruit. Beyond all that science can 
bend to the yoke of its nomenclature, there is 
a strange residual force, there, as everywhere, 
which compels our admiration to give place to 
deepest wonder, and points us still to the ever- 
recurring, insoluble miracle of Life. 

Admiration and wonder are large elements 
in the poetic. Whatever can bring with it 
great and beautiful suggestions, and under 
common aspects can make us conscious of a 
deeper than its apparent worth, in that view, 
and as far as it does this, is poetical. It 
ceases, there and thus far, to be low or vulgar. 














Energy, victorious over obstacles, bears with it 
enough of the ideal and admirable, to put 
many odious accompaniments into the shade. 
Hence the glorifying even of crimes and hor- 
rors,—of War and Rapine. The Devil himself 
comes out of the seething furnace of a great 
poet’s brain, with a crown of splendour which 
seems but ‘the excess of glory obscured.” 
See the fiend of Milton, or of him who wrote 
Festus, that thunderbolt which has shivered 
the cloud it leaped from. 

But to return to things more unequivocally 
useful. The steam-engine, working its irre- 
sistible way through rocks and mountains, not- 
withstanding the plaintive poet-philosophy of 
Wordsworth to the contrary, is an object poeti- 
cal as the native rocks and primeval forests 
themselves. One can hardly speak prosily of 
them, even in deprecating their innovation, 
and disturbance of his quiet retreats. Iron 
energy, compressed will of fire and water, 
making bright steel alive, and power which 
seems invincible, led captive by a little touch 
of a cunning hand—a smutty, work-day hand 
withal—are to me images full of right food for 
the imagination; can suggest great, musical 
thoughts; and yield the same high sense of 
victory, which an Mneid, or a marble Hercules 
might yield. 

The Magnetic Telegraph, the wonder of the 
vulgar, and the delight of the learned, though a 
result of the veriest practical, utilitarian di- 
rection of modern mind, is full of poetical 
imagery and meaning; is a symbol, and parent 
of many great ideas. Along those passive 
wires, unseen, and magical as mind itself, 
courses a stream of naked Thought, as silent 
and swift, for many thousands of miles, as in 
its mother-brain; it runs, and writes itself, as 
if it were conscious; putting into childish com- 
monplace the extravagances of Eastern ro- 
mance. 

Did he not speak more wisely than he knew, 
who first called those speaking wires the 
‘* Strings of a Harp?” He perceived, no doubt, 
that they give Eolian murmurs when the wind 
ripples over them; that they stretch, chord- 
like, and convey the thoughts of those who 
touch their master-keys. But did he think, 
too, in what.larger sense they are the strings 
of a harp, the great Harp of our highest pro- 
gress? All prophets have foretold diviner 
harmony, all poets have sung the promise of 
its day, and now all arts and mechanisms come, 
with linked hands, to herald that new morn. 
Our steam-chariots of commerce and commu- 
nication, are war-engines, in a bloodless strife, 
to batter down the bastiles of old tyranny. 
Our iron roads are a stout warp and woof, flung 
off from the giant loom of Industry, who weaves 
the garments of the rejuvenating world. 
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Whatever unites the scattered family of man, 
tends first to make neighbours, then friends, 
then brothers, of its dissevered members. Inte- 
rests will seek to harmonize wherever they meet, 
and such as cannot unite, seek mutual destruc- 
tion, and deserve it. Nothing can surpass the 
power of the Magnetic Telegraph to conquer 
time and space, distance and absence, and, 
while it is thus, nothing can surpass its final 
results in confederating humanity. The same 
demand of the soul which made it, will use it 
for a servant of all other wants, so that we can 
meet, all the world over, as soon as we are 
ready to meet. 

Whether one believes, or not, that its result 
will go to unteach national hate, ignorance, 
and sectional prejudice, its unforced suggestion 
of such a consummation makes it poetical, and 
more than we commonly express by that word, 
a prophecy of the annihilation of moral and 
mental distance, as of physical. It becomes 
then a harp, whose strings vibrate to eternity. 

In all the operations of life, there are har- 
monies of motive elements, or predictions of 
beautiful results, or further yet, indications of 
their own relations to higher spheres, and their 
capacity for more graceful action, which might 
relieve them from some sense of drudgery, 
might strip them of their duller weariness, and 
even gild their everydayness with a seducing 
beauty. We observe how the sentiment of Love 
robs the lowliest offices of their distastefulness 
and pain; how heroism and the love of glory 
walk thorniest paths, do vilest services, and 
never murmur while their aim stands yet be- 
yond, and beckons them. These elements, 
love and heroism, are given us to sanctify and 
ennoble the lowly and the difficult, that the 
pride of a great purpose may dignify what a 
selfish pride would have disdained. 

Add to these, Wisdom to fathom deep causes 
and remote results, and Imagination to set in 
just perspective the too gross details of,things, 
and to put forward the nobler images which 
love, wisdom, and heroism arouse, while she 
throws over all her own rose-light like a mantle, 
—and common life, with its dryest utilities, 
will be beautiful; the old feud between the 
ideal and the useful cease, and those alienated 
sisters will touch lips in amity. 

Reverse the subject, and take now a glance 
at the Use of Beauty. The very naming of the 
subject might draw a smile from the extremes 
of the spiritual spectrum; the high souis who 
are thrilled too deeply by sublime impressions, 
to think at what price they are quoted in the 
market, and those mint-coined disciples of the 
exchange, who know no value but of stocks, 
and who themselves will yet be the problem of 
some wiser utility. 

Somewhere we have met with a Gospel 
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according to Bentham, whose grave author 
carried his question of use and worth to the 
daring absurdity of discussing the utility of a 
God. We are struck with a degree of the ab- 
surdity, and not a trifle of the irreverence of 
this ultimatum of Mammonism, in the doubt 
which suggests the question of the Use of Beauty. 
No high heart ever cherished it, neither of poet, 
nor artist, nor lover, nor any who had more 
than a critic’s diagram for a soul, and a notion 
of beauty deduced from the harmonies of book- 
keeping by double entry. To answer the ques- 
tion to him who needs no answer, were easy ; 
intelligibly to answer it to him who needs one, 
is at best of problematical success. 

What is the worth of anything ?—of bread, 
money, or railroad stock? All worths of com- 
merce are convertible into money; but what 
then ?—if that cannot be resolved to a more 
ultimate value, the miser must be the happiest of 
men, the very prince of beatified mortals. Then 
the golden streets of the New Jerusalem have 
a beauty which can be understood on ’change. 
But the ten thousand purposes to which all 
men, misers excepted, are ready to apply their 
money, prove another meaning to be affixed to 
it, than is read in its inscription;—as if it 
said, ‘*I stand for so much bread,” or 
‘‘clothing,” or “glory,” or other desirable 
thing to body or soul. Bread, clothing, and 
fame are not ultimate, either; one seeks them 
as means; and, traced to the last analysis, we 
see them all measures and methods of happi- 
ness, blessedness, peace, or pleasure. 

The worth of a thing is commensurate with 
the delight and growth of inner life which it 
can bestow, with the elevating thoughts it ex- 
cites, the nobility of character it developes. 

Beauty, then, but for the immeasurableness 
of its value, might be set down in round num- 
bers at the desk of the financier, having in a 
boundless degree the same elements of value 
which bread and houses have in a limited 
measure. Music, painting, poetry, love,— 
which is beauty expressed in a refined sensa- 
tion,—are all candidates for a price in the 
salesman’s schedule. Ask their lovers and 
devotees, what measure of delight is in them; 
whether comparable with the pleasures of a 
coach and livery, a full table and sideboard, 
or too divinely aloft above all sensual joys to 
bear the comparison. 

When we see how the sense of beauty is a 
perpetual rebuke to low aims, and a reinvigo- 
rating impulse to the high; and that the poetic 
element is an eternal thirst for perfectness— 
as verily it is—we shall discern how nearly 
akin is this love of beauty to a moral senti- 
ment. Its use becomes visible enough to one 
who knows the superiority of delicacy, refine- 
ment, and nobleness, over coarseness, vul- 
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garity, and the grovelling passions of the sen- , doubts and fears, almost over his hopes, to a 
sual. vast consciousness of universal harmony ;—till, 
This love has dwelt with all base passions, | careless of the philosophies and opinions which 
in some impure degree, but never without! he holds by day, he feels, rather than thinks, 
giving a redeeming feature to its possessor. | that this world is good, and bound to inevitable 
The lily, white and pure, springing up from | blessedness,—he will understand, better than 
the foul bed of a tepid pool, is not the less a} words can utter, of what use it is that the stars 
thing of beauty for its vile associates. It never | are beautiful. He must be painfully hopeless, 
defiles the waters, but rather adorns them, and | to whom those fire-tongued, Pentecostal Evan- 
lends a grace to what were else too poor to| gelists can teach doubt and despair. 
please us. It lends, too, a temptation to chil- | Yet there is a kind of vastness in the im- 
dren to foul their white feet and washed linen | pression of all very beautiful things which is 
in plucking them; for which let not our severe | painful, but deliciously so; and fine poetry, a 
censors blame the lilies, or imitate the boys. | great thought, or an exceedingly beautiful face, 
Men can gather the rich sweets untainted, | will sometimes draw tears from eyes which 
whether they glide over the dank pool of lilies, | never moisten at a selfish grief. Thitherward 
or the troubled waters of a Byron’s soul. are hearts wide open, that pide or strength 
A beautiful landscape is a mute preacher, have closed at every door besides. 
asking but an open heart and willing mind, to| Beauty and Use are the two hands of God, 
be the prompter of pure thoughts and serene and ever, when the one has made a creature 
delights. The majesty of Ocean will ennoble for our good, the other adorns it for our de- 
the soul that loves it, and speak in a thousand | light; when the one has shaped a splendour to 
voices to his chastened fancy, all fit to widen fill heart and eye, the other slips in a fibre of 
his heart, and feed his mind with joy and) utility to satisfy our humbler wants; thus 
greatness. If one has stood under the stars, | giving all things two wings to poise them in 
at deep night, in the hush of all human sounds, | the universe, two hands to embrace our double 
and felt their quiet grandeur lift him over his | nature in their clasp. 
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RECORDS OF A SUMMER TOUR. 


BY MRS. CLARA MORETON MOORE. 


GENESEE FALLS. NIAGARA, BELOW THE CATARAOT. 

On thy wild banks, oh, lovely Genesee, Within a temple’s towering walls I stand! 

I stand entranced! gazing with calm delight A temple vast! the heaven is its dome! 

Upon thy leaping waters, foaming white No corniced crag was hewn by human hand, 
Like wings of angels in their purity. Nor by it wrought this tracery of foam. 
From the abyss curls upwards the thin spray, The inlaid floor of emerald and pearl 

As incense from some massive temple shrine, Heaves at the hidden organ’s thunderous peal; 

Bathing in tenfold beauty shrub and vine, While round and up, the clouds of incense curl, 





And lingering there as though they wooed its stay. 
Below, the stream glides onward tranquilly, 
Mirroring upon its fair and placid sheen 
The crested cliffs, with all their wealth of green, 
Until it meets Ontario’s inland sea: 
There—there it falls most peacefully to rest, 
Like some worn child upon its mother’s breast. 


Shrouding the chancel where the billows kneel. 
Ah, bow your heads! It is a fitting place 

For solemn thought—for deep and earnest prayer ; 
For here the finger of our God I trace,— 

Beneath, above, around me, everywhere ; 
He hollowed out this grand and mighty nave; 
And robed His altar vith the ocean wave. 


NIAGARA, ABOVE THE CATARACT. 8ST. LAWRENCE RIVER. 


River of banks, and woods, and waters green, 
With all of beauty to attract the eye, 
Why leaps my heart, as past thy shores we fly? 

Art thou not quiet as an infant’s dream ? 

Pure as its thoughts—unruffied as its brow, 
When circled by its mother’s arms in sleep, 


While o’er it she doth still her vigils keep? The rough “Cascades,”—the less exciting “Sue,” 
Then wherefore leaps my heart so wildly now? Where ’round the rocks the foaming waters curl. 
Hark to that roar!—deep as the thunder’s tone, And so the day glides on. At eve we near 

And in the distance, see the sun’s last ray 


Down, down we glide these “ thousand isles” between, 
(Lovely as fairy-land to dreaming child,) 

Sweeping past shores, now fringed with verdure green, 
Now clasped by rocks, and tangled forests wild. 

Anon, like arrow from an aim that’s true, 
We dart adown the rapid’s fearful whirl,— 


The wild “La Chine,”—peril on every side! 





Falling on clouds of never-ceasing spray. Our hearts stand still! our cheeks grow pale with fear! 
In its wild beatings, is my heart alone? One plunge! the brave boat safely through doth ride! 
Thou glidest on to meet that battling flood, The pilot, strong of nerve, still grasps the wheel, 


Fearless as warrior to the field of blood. | While not a rock has scraped the iron keel. 
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Fig. 1. 


WALKING DRESS. 


Fia. 2. 
VISITING DRES38. 


Fiaure 1. Walking Dress.—Bonnet covered with rows 
of gauze and satin riband, open edge; a bouquet of flowers 
and foliage at the side, and an undertrimming of.droop- 
ing flowers. The foliage is of the new and graceful kind 
manufactured out of lace. 

Robe of plain Japan blue velvet, high corsage, a la 
Louis XIII, open over the chest, but closed at the neck 
and waist. The jabot which the opening permits to escape, 





Fiaure 3. Visiting Dress.—Capote of rich white fluted 
riband, ornamented with a large plume of ostrich feathers, 
which starts from the top, at the junction of the face and 
the crown, and falls to the left side, even to the shoulder. 
Robe of golden brown satin; sleeves Pompadours, trimmed 
with ribands. The other parts of the robe are without 





may be multiplied in rows, as taste shall dictate; sleeves 
straight, reaching half way from the elbow to the wrist, 
puffing undersleeves of tulle confined by a wristband. 
Figure 2. Visiting Dress. — White satin bonnet trim- 
med with a plume of ostrich feathers. Robe of Chambord 
green damask, Amazone body; skirt very full and plain. 
Pardessus of very rich cherry-coloured velvet, lined with 
white satin, slightly wadded and quilted in squares. The 
sleeves of the robe are progressive and edged with a ruche 
of the same material. Undersleeves of tulle d’Alencon, 
very iarge, and gathered in a tight band at the wrist. 





| posed of black lace and narrow volants of red taffetas 





trimming; corsage high, flat and tightly boned; under- 
sleeves ala Louis X1V., with three rows of flutings. Man- 
telet-pardessus of cerise velvet ornamented with a flat 
soutache running near the edge, and with a deep fringe 
round the pelerine, epaulettes and skirt; Swiss bracelets; 
hair demi-Sévigné. 

Figure 4. Toilette de Ville.—Straw bonnet, trimmed 
above with two white feathers, which start from the mid- 
dle of the face, and, inclining backward, fall at last upon 
the bavolet or cape. Bavolet and undertrimming com- 
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VISITING DRESS. 


gathered and lying one upon the other. Very long brides 


‘of red taffetas riband. 


Redingote and scarf-mantelet of light sea-green cloth. 
Corsage high; waist busked and rounded at the bottom; 
sleeves nearly straight, demi-large, and widening a little 
at the base. The whole is broidered in a very pretty de- 
sign, with fine soutache and lace. The scarf-mantelet is 
finished with an exceedingly wide fringe of silk twist. Col- 
lar of lace, forming before a jabot falling back upon itself 
and diminishing gradually toward the bottom. Under- 
sleeves of lace, very rich, full and graceful. 

There are at present in Paris, an even greater variety 
than usual of fashionable toilettes. One of the most ad- 
mired styles of morning dresses, is of white, or pale blue 
cashmere lined with taffetas, which turning over and 
forming revers, shows a beautiful quilting, in wreaths of 
pinks, roses, and foliage. With this toilette they wear 
small slippers of taffetas, quilted, corresponding in colour 
with the dress, and trimmed with plaitings of riband or 
very narrow lace. One of the French journals of the 
mode characterizes this as a perfect masterpiece of co- 
quetry and good taste. Robes of silk are almost always 
trimmed with scalloped flounces, either ornamented with 
ruches or cut in points, and edged round with two or 
three rows of braid, velvet, or lace, very narrow. A par- 
dessus or small cusaque, slightly wadded and of the same 
material as the dress, is usually worn with it, and trim- 
med to match. 

There is also a kind of half-shawl, called jichu Parisien, 
which is very much worn. It is rounded both behind 
and in front, and may be trimmed with either deep fringe 
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Fig. 4. 
TOILETTE DE VILLE. 


or Cambrai lace, either matching the fichu or black. The 
material is usually cashmere, completely covered with 
embroidery or braidings. They are lined with white taffe- 
tas, wadded and quilted. 

High corsages are much worn, very open over the chest, 
the edges being trimmed with narrow velvets, or a mixed 
embroidery of soutache and velvet, or small Spanish bows, 
either of riband or of velvét matching the dress, and 
having small gold or silver tassels at the end. . 

There are many things which indicate that flowers wil 
be in great vogue this season, much more so indeed than 
usual. 

The favourite style of caps is that called Fontanges. It 
consists of a crown of tulle, ornamented with a wreath of 
coques of riband, with long ends. 

For elderly ladies, the cap called bonnet rosiére is fa- 
shionable. It has a round head-piece, surrounded with a 
ruche, and is trimmed with a coronet of riband, plaited 
and gauffered by a new process. 

An evening cap, very much admired, is made of tulle il- 
lusion, which forms a veil over the hair and descends in 
long ends on each side. It is kept to the head by a coro- 
net of eglantine. They call it in Paris, bonnet vestale. 
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EDITORIAL. 





DOUBLING CAPE HORN. 


Ovr Magazine was launched in troubled waters. Head 
winds and under-currents were both against us. We had 
to encounter not only an intense rivalry, but a very ex- 
pensive opposition from establishments of long standing. 
All questions and anxieties growing out of such a state 
of things are now considered as definitely settled. The 
good ship Sartarn has doubled the cape of storms, and is 
sailing gaily forward on the tranquil bosom of the Pacific, 
all her canvass set, and making towards the golden E1- 
dorado of the West. Heaven send her happy breezes in 
the shape of twenty thousand new subscribers, wherewith 
to cross the equinoctial line of all Magazine craft,—Tue 
New Year! 

GOOD THINGS IN STORE. 


Reapers who wish to form some idea of the good things 
in store for the next year, are requested to read Sartain’s 
programme for 1851, in the advertising sheet. Such a bill 
of fare has probably never before been presented for the 
trifling sum of three dollars. 





MR. BOKER’S NEW PLAY. 


We had intended to give here some remarks upon 
this subject, but find ourselves very happily antici- 
pated by our respected contributor, Mr. Tuckerman, in 
his article on Dramatic Literature, pp. 329-331. It is only 
necessary to add, that in that article Mr. Tuckerman 
draws all his inferences, as to the essentially dramatic 
character of Mr. Boker’s genius, from his “ Calaynos,” and 
his “ Anne Boleyn,” the only plays of his then before the 
public. The article was written several months since. 
Mr. Boker has, in the mean time, produced a new play, 
which, though unsustained by anything but the ordinary 
stock company u: the Walnut Street Theatre, had a steady 
run of ten nights, with well-filled houses; and then was 
only withdrawn temporarily on account of other engage- 
ments. Such success, under such circumstances, is a 
most agreeable and early fulfilment of the auguries of his 
friendly and appreciating critic. We notice a similar 
augury in the last number of the Southern Quarterly 
Review, in an article of uncommon ability on “ Anne 
Boleyn.” Itis perhaps no breach of confidence to say that 
Mr. Boker already has a fourth play far advanced towards 
completion. It is to be called “ All the World a Mask.” 





JENNY LIND. 


THE great event of the month, so far as Philadelphia is 
concerned,—perhaps the remark needs not even this limi- 
tation—has been the arrival, and the unrivalled perform- 
ances of Jenny Linp. We are not given to ecstasy. But 
on the present occasion, we must confess to having a touch 
of the prevailing frenzy. Indeed, our first impulse was 
to order of the printer an entire new font of dashes and 
exclamation points, in despair of finding words sufficiently 
expressive of our admiration! 

To speak seriously. That a delicate, fregile young wo- 
man, apparently not over five-and-twenty, should be able, 
by the mere power of her voice, to produce a popular agi- 
tation, such as that which has been witnessed along the 
whole Atlantic border during the last month, is certainly 














a phenomenon of no ordinary occurrence or significance. 
It surpasses all that has been written, almost all that has 
been fabled, of the power of art. What a reply is it to 
those who would have us believe in the degeneracy of 
modern art, or in the modern appreciation of art? What 
a rebuke to those shallow thinkers, who teach that aristo- 
cratic and kingly governments alone furnish adequate 
stimulus to the efforts of genius? Where, but in the Ame- 
rican Democracy, could even Jenny Lind have achieved a 
triumph like that of Castle Garden, on the first night of 
her appearance? 

Of her performances in Philadelphia, so much has been 
said by the daily and weekly press, that little need be 
added. She has given thus far three concerts in this city. 
At each of these, every seat was occupied at prices averag- 
ing six to seven dollars. The press for tickets, and the 
average price, at the second concert, were greater than at 
the first, and at the third were greater still. The proceeds 
of her three concerts here could not have been less than 
thirty thousand dollars. 

What renders the results of her singing the more re- 
markable, is that it is not of that simple, pathetic kind 
which is generally supposed to be best adapted to popu- 
lar effect. On the contrary, her chief performances are in 
the highest degree elaborate and scientific; they have the 
exactness, and they are executed with the cool precision, 
of mathematical demonstrations; her voice comes, not 
from the chest, which alone produces deep emotion, either 
in speaking or singing, but from the top of the throat, 
with the exception perhaps of the laugh in the echo song. 
Hence the peculiar birdlike quality of her singing. The 
effect of her performance is to fill the hearer with admi- 
ration indeed and delight, almost beyond the power of 
expression, but not to stir up his profounder sensibilities. 
She was very plaintive and very faultless in the sacred 
oratorios, and in the tragic parts, but it was not till she 
began the blithe Herdsman’s Song, or the merry, mis- 
chievous Invitation to Dance, or some of those other glad- 
some and joy-inspiring themes, that her triumph com- 
menced. Then it was that her lightest whisper seemed 
to sway, as by magic, all that vast assembly, not only 
those within the house, but the listening thousands in 
the streets, whose deathlike silence was by far the most 
striking attestation to her power. But even in these 
playful scenes, in the very riot and wantonness of joy, as 
it seemed, she never deviated a hair’s breadth from her 
appointed path. There was still the same unerring exac- 
titude in the performance, as in the sublimest strains of 
the “Casta Diva,” or the “‘ Stabat Mater.” 





KAM POU. 

Tue curious Chinese song or ballad, under this title, 
which we have given on page 368, is certainly very 
unique. The artist, in his illustrations, no less than the 
poet in his versification, has caught the very spirit of 
the monosyllabic Celestials—as any one may know who 
has ever seen a tea-caddy, or taken his tea and toast from 
real china. Mr. Stoddard has favoured us with the fol- 
lowing note explanatory of the poem. 

“This little ballad is a great favourite in the rural dis- 
tricts of China. The subject forms the plot of one of 
the immortal novels of Skto,—‘ The heart-reader of the 
beautiful Celestial Empire.’ The subject is initself essen- 
tially dramatic, with its shifting of scenes and appearance 
of new persons on the stage. The first four stanzas are 
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sung at the lattice of Eénai, looking out over the barley- 
field: the fifth at the garden gate, where she beckons 
Kam Pou from his work; she calls Pou Tsi, at the seventh 
stanza, to let her brother in when he comes; the eighth 
and ninth are finished at the gate; Pou Tsi is sent back 
for her veil (purposely forgotten); the tenth is sung, and 
the kissing takes place, behind a tall hedge of honey- 
suckles. There is a good deal of human (or woman) na- 
ture in this little ballad, which is wonderfully marred by 
the most literal translation it is possible to give it. Chi- 
nese poetry seems to be entirely destitute of rhyme; a 
very careful ear might perhaps detect something like it 
in one or two ballads, but from my ignorance of its de- 
testable pronunciation,—which is said to vary in different 
parts of the Empire,—I must confess I see none. Kam 
Pou replies to the fair Eénai in a little song, which I may 
translate hereafter.”—Eztract of a letter from a friend, 
many years a resident in Canton. 

ArtHUR’s Home GazeTTz.—We had the pleasure two 
months since of announcing this new weekly. Since that 
time the paper has made its appearance, and the eighth 
number is now lying upon our table. It fully sustains 
the expectations raised by the announcement. 

Sometaina New.—Thomas Orr, No. 47 Chestnut Street, 
has invented a style of paper box, which he calls a 
Pamphlet Case, for the preservation of magazines, or 
other pamphlets, that is at once exceedingly simple, cheap, 
neat, and useful. It is a pretty but plain pasteboard 
case of the size of Sartain’s Magazine, about two inches 
thick, and entirely open at one end. Cases thus filled 
with pamphlets may be put upon the shelves of a library, 
where they have the appearance and most of the advan- 
tages of bound volumes, at a very trifling expense. 

Bioop’s DespatcH.—Among the most obvious signs of 
modern civilization are the Omnibus and the Despatch 
Post. They are silently effecting important changes upon 
the social tabric of which few are fully aware. Blood’s 
Despatch in this city is justly celebrated for the regularity 
and precision of its operations. 

A Beautirut Prece or Mustc.—Septimus Winner, com- 
poser and publisher of music, 257 Callowhill Street, Phi- 
ladelphia, has sent us a beautiful piece of his own com- 
position, entitled “Village Polka Quadrilles,” composed 
and arranged for the piano-forte. Price 38 cents. 
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Sones oF LABour AND OTHER Poems. By John G. Whit- 
tier. Ticknor, Reed & Fields. Of the “other poems” 
which compose this volume, we shall express no general 
opinion. They are, indeed, of very unequal merit; some 
very good, and some good—for filling up a volume. But 
the “Songs of Labour” are among the finest things Whit- 
tier has ever published. They are six in number, “The 
Ship-builders,” “The Shoemakers,” “The Drovers,” “The 
Fishermen,” “The Huskers,” “The Lumbermen.” Each 
of these isa gem. There is also a Prefatory Dedication— 
not quite equal to the “Proem” which prefaced the larger 
collection of his poems published two years since,—but a 
beautiful poem, worthy of the author, and worthy of its 
place before the “Songs of Labour.” The Proem to the 
former collection commenced with these exquisite stanzas: 
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“T love the old melodious lays 
Which softly melt the ages through, 
The songs of Spenser’s golden days, 
Arcadian Sidney’s silvery phrase, 
Sprinkling our noon of time with freshest morning dew. 


“Yet vainly in my quiet hours 
To breathe their marvellous notes I try; 
I feel them, as the leaves and flowers 
In silence feél the dewy showers, 
And drink with glad, still lips the blessing of the sky.” 


Spenser wrote nothing better than that. The “ Dedica- 
tion” in the present volume is in the same stanza, but con- 
tains nothing quite equal to the foregoing. The following 
stanzas, however, deserve to be printed in the same page. 
In them the author accounts for the prevailing sobriety of 
the present poems, and apologises for the absence of that 
gay and lively fancy which was to be found in his earlier 
writings. Was there ever a more beautiful image of the 
Autumn of life? 


“Few leaves of Fancy’s spring remain: 
But what I have I give to th»e,— 
The o’er-sunned bloom of summer’s plain, 
And paler flowers, the latter rain 
Calls from the westering slope of life’s autumnal lea. 


“ Above the fallen groves of green, 
Where youth’s enchented forest stood, 
The dry and wasting roots between, 
A sober after-growth is seen, 
As springs the pine where falls the gay-leafed maple wood. 


“Yet birds will sing, and breezes play 
Their leaf-harps in the sombre tree; 
And through the bleak and wintry day 
It keeps its steady green alway,— 
So, even my after-thoughts may have a charm for thee.” 


Again he apologises for the homeliness of his theme, “ The 
Songs of Labour,” in the following stanzas: 


** Art’s perfect forms no moral need, 
And Beauty is its own excuse; 
But for the dull and flowerless weed 
Some healing virtue still must plead, 
And the rough ore must find its honours in its use. 


“So haply these, my simple lays 
Of homely toil, may serve to show 
The orchard bloom and tasselled maize 
That skirt and gladden duty’s ways, 
The unsung beauty hid life’s common things below! 


“Haply from them the toiler, bent 
Above his forge or plough, may gain 
A manlier spirit of content, 
And feel that life is wisest spent 
Where the strong working hand makes strong the work- 
ing brain.” 


The same subdued and placid spirit which breathes 
through these extracts, appears in the “ Wish of To-day,” 
(p. 108,) beginning— 


“T ask not now for gold to gild 
With mocking shine a weary frame; 
The yearning of the mind is stilled— 
I ask not now for Fame ;” 


and is still more apparent in “All’s Well,” (p. 117,) evi- 
dently written after the pang of some keen disappoint- 
ment :— 


“The clouds, which rise with thunder, slake 
Our thirsty souls with rain; 

The blow most dreaded falls to break 
From off our limbs a chain; 

And wrongs of man to man but make 
The love of God more plain. 

As through the shadowy lens of even 

The eye looks farthest into heaven, 

On gleams of star and depths of blue 

The glaring sunshine never knew!” 
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One can hardly believe strains like these to come from 
the same pen that wrote the fierce and scathing lyrics, 
which constitute a large part of his former volume. We 
know not Mr. Whittier’s age, but he evidently feels him- 
self to be growing old, and to experience the softening and 
mellowing influence of the autumnal season of life. He 
alludes to this in some playful verses addressed to his 
sister on the occasion of his reading to her some tales of 
New England Witchcraft. (p. 77.) 

* And, knowing how my iife hath been 

A weary work of tongue and pen, 

A long, harsh strife, with strong-willed men, 
Thou wilt not chide my turning 

To con, at times, an idle rhyme, 

To pluck a flower from childhood’s clime, 

Or listen at Life’s noonday chime, 
For the sweet bells of morning!” 


Yet the poem on the “ Burial of Ebenezer Elliot,” (p. 90,) 
shows that he has not forgotten the language of bold 
rebuke, or fierce invective : 

“‘ Hands off! thou tithe-fat plunderer! play 

No trick of priestcraft here! 

Back, puny lordling! darest thou lay 
A hand on Elliott’s bier? 

Alive, your rank and pomp as dust 
Beneath his feet he trod: 

He knew the locust swarm that cursed 
The harvest-fields of God. 


“On these pale lips, the smothered thought 
Which England’s millions feel, 
A fierce and fearful splendour caught, 
As from his forge the steel. 
Strong-armed as Thor—a shower of fire 
His smitten anvil flung; 4 
God’s-eurse, Earth’s wrong, dumb Hunger’s ire— 
He gave them all a tongue! 


“Then let the poor man’s horny hands 

Bear up the mighty dead, 

And labour’s swart and stalwart bands 
Behind as mourners tread. 

Leave cant and craft their baptized bounds, 
Leave rank its minster floor ; 

Give England’s green and daisied grounds 
The poet of the poor!” 


We thank Mr. Whittier for his book, with which we 


have spent a very pleasant hour. We shall recur to it 
again hereafter. 


LEAFLETS OF Memory; an Illuminated Annual. Edited 
by Reynell Coates, M.D. Philadelphia, E. H. Butler & Co. 
The “ Leaflets” has been now for so many years before the 
public, and its reputation for excellence in whatever 
makes an annual desirable is so well established, that we 
pronounce the highest kind of eulogy in saying that it 
surpasses in beauty all its predecessors. It has undergone 
no change of plan from that of the previous volumes; but 
in looking over it, we discover in almost every branch of 
the various arts engaged in its production, improvement 
upon the work of former years. Dr. Coates, the accom- 
plished editor, has contributed from his own pen nearly 
one-third of the articles in the book. These are marked 
with the ability and taste that always distinguish his 
writings. The illuminations, four in number, are all 
designed by Devereux, and are, at once, brilliant in the 
colouring, and significant in the general design. The 
first, is a Presentation plate, the second, an ornamental 
Title-page, the third contains the list of Illustrations, and 
the fourth a Proem. Each of these large pictures represents 
one of the four seasons, Spring, Summer, Autumn, and 
Winter, and is made up of a series of exquisite vignettes 
appropriate to the main design of the picture, and so 
grouped as to heighten the general effect. These are 
printed by Mr. Sinclair, the celebrated chromo-lithogra- 
pher, in ten different colours, and are among the finest 
specimens of his work that we have seen. The other illus- 
trations are eight large and beautifully soft mezzotinto 
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engravings, all by Mr. Sartain, whose skill as an artist re- 
quires no commendation to the readers of this Magazine. 
On the binding and typography—no secondary matters in 
a gift-book—Mr. Altemus and Mr. Sherman have severally 
bestowed their choicest specimens of workmanship. Al- 
together it is very beautiful. 


ReApD’s FeMALeE Poets. E. H. Butler d Co. We are pleased 
to see that this superb work has reached a fourth edition, 
containing additions and alterations. It now has speci- 
mens of the writings of seventy-nine of the female poets 
of America, with biograpaical notices by Thomas Bu- 
chanan Read. It is ornamented with three of Devereux’s 
beautiful illuminated pages, and ten line engravings by 
Pease, after original paintings by Read; being portraits 
of Mrs. E. Oakes Smith, Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. 
Emma C. Embury, Mrs. E. F. Elict, Mrs. Hale, Mrs. Welby, 
Miss Lynch, Mrs. Kinney, and Grace Greenwood (Miss 
Sarah J. Clarke). There can be no better evidence of the 
good taste and discrimination exercised in the preparation 
of this work, than its rapid sale in the face of so much 
competition, and notwithstanding its extreme costliness. 


TuPPeER’s PROVERBIAL Paitosoruy. Illustrated Editions. 
E. H. Butler & Co. have issued two new and very beauti- 
ful editions of this popular work. The first is in small 
8vo., and is ornamented with fourteen fine engravings. 
Two of these—a likeness of Tupper, and his residence—are 
line engravings by Anderon, made expressly for the work. 
The other twelve are mezzotints, by Sartain, and are mostly 
symbolical figures, representing Humility, Pride, Sorrow, 
Prayer, &c. This edition is enriched also with an original 
and very curious essay on proverbs in general, intended as a 
special introduction to the Proverbial Philosophy of Tupper. 
The other edition is in small quarto,—a form which pre- 
vents the constant doubling of Tupper’s long lines, and so 
contributes greatly to the typographical beauty of the work 
—is in rich, massive binding, with sunk panels, orna- 
mented with eighteen superb engravings, (sixteen from 
the burin of Mr. Sartain,) and is altogether one of the 
most sumptuous and tasteful gift-books of the season. 
The admirers of this popular writer will probably never 
have an opportunity of seeing his works in a more beau- 
tiful exterior. 

CurisTmaAs Biossoms. By Uncle Thomas. E. H. Butler 
é Co. Uncle Thomas is evidently hand in glove with 
Kriskingle. ‘Christmas Blossoms” speaks so unmistake- 
ably of the season of well-filled stockings, that we have nota 
doubt of some collusion between the venerable gentlemen 
that have been named. We have known this same “‘ Uncle 
Thomas” for several years, and have found him a very 
beguiling personage among the small folk, who are wont 
to hang over his stories with a strange fascination, that 
shows him to be a dangerous character. Besides the se- 
ductive influence of Uncle Thomas’s stories, old “ Kris” 
has entered into some league with Mr. Sartain, and be- 
guiled that eminent engraver of seven choice specimens of 
his handiwork, wherewith to add to the temptations with 
which the hearts of the young and the purses of the old 
will be beset about a month hence. 


Tue Snow Frake. An Annual for 1851. LE. H. Butler 
@ Co. This popular annual has again made its appear- 
ance. The growing love for the fine arts among us, and 
the increased knowledge of art, which has been the re- 
sult, have at the same time created a greater desire for 
works of taste, and made people more discriminating in 
their choice. Stimulated by this fact, the publishers of 
the Snow Flake have endeavoured to make their work cor- 
respond to the growing taste of their patrons. The en- 
gravings—all, as heretofore, from the burin of Mr. Sartain 
—are entirely new, having been made expressly for this 
work. They are nine in number, exhibit # pleasing va 
riety in the subjects, and are executed by Mr. Sartain in 
his happiest style. There are thirty-six literary articles, 
among which are some of the choicest stories of the sea- 
son. 


Tue Curistmas Trisute. FE. H. Butler d Co. Just as 
we have exhausted our vocabulary of praise, comes this 
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new candidate for favour, and asks a hearing. What we 
can say, but to repeat what we have said, is the difficulty. 
The book is of the same size as the Snow Flake, with the 
same number of engravings, by the same indefatigable 
and prolific artist, Mr. Sartain—has the same general 
style of elegance and taste, and, but for its bearing the 
same imprint, would be taken for an imitator and a 
rival. 


THE Cabinet or ART. E. H. Butler & Co. There seems 
to be no end to the beautiful things which this enter- 
prising house has offered to the public. The present gift- 
book is rich beyond parallel in engravings, being orna- 
mented with twenty-five of Sartain’s softest mezzotints, 
illustrated by appropriate articles in prose and verse- The 
volume is a stout octavo, rather smaller than the Leaflets, 
and what with Altemus’s rich Turkey-moroceo outside, 
and Sherman’s splendid typography inside, it makes an 
appeal to one’s purse that is altogether irresistible. 


THE AMERICAN FeMALe Ports. By Caroline May. Lind- 
say & Blakiston. The second edition of this work affords 
us the pleasant opportunity of renewing the commenda- 
tions which we bestowed vvon it at the time of its first 
appearance, and of again directing the attention of the 
readers of Sartain to a work of s0 much merit by one of 
its favourite contributors. The readers of Miss May’s 
poetry will not err fn inferring that one who can herself 
write so well, will be a good judge of the writings of 
others. Our friend has brought to the task a cultivated 
taste, a warm yet discriminative appreciation of beauty, 
lively sympathy with her sex, zeal, industry, habits of 
order. The result has been a judicious selection of pas- 
sages from seventy-nine of the female poets of America, 
with valuable biographical and critical notices, making 
in all an octavo volume of five hundred and sixty pages, 
which the publishers have embellished with two of Sar- 
tain’s fine mezzotints (one, the frontispiece, being a por- 
trait of the late Mrs. Osgood), and ten other line engravings 
by various artists. 


Tue British FemaLte Ports. By George W. Bethune. 
Lindsay @ Biakiston. While there are before the Ame- 
rican public three rival collections of our own female 
poets, we have but one collection of the female poets of 
the British empire. Dr. Bethune, in the preparation of 
this, has done the work so well, that there is no imme- 
diate probability of a competitor. His work is an elegant 
octavo volume, of four hundred and ninety pages, put up 
in fancy binding, and embellished with twelve engravings 
by Sartain, Armytage, Finden, and other artists of equal 
celebrity. The principles on which the selections have 
been made are such as commend themselves to the good 
sense of the reader. The editor has aimed first of all to 
give fair examples of each writer’s peculiar character- 
istics, and, where the rule could be followed without too 
great loss, to give examples comparatively new to the 
public, in the place of those which have become hack- 
neyed. He has also, in his selection, made the bulk of 
his book from those writers of the greatest excellence, 
giving only enough of the earlier and less distinguished to 
preserve a general outline of the course of poetical talent 
among the women of Great Britain. His work is intended 
therefore to be a treasury of well-nigh all the best pieces 
from the pens of the British female poets. It contains 
the brightest gems of thought from Mrs. Barbauld, Hannah 
More, Joannie Baillie, Mrs. Hemans, Elizabeth Landon, 
Charlotte Elizabeth, Amelia Opie, Mary Howitt, Elizabeth 
Barrett, &. The Doctor’s prefaces are full of valuable 
information and discriminating criticism. 


Tae BROKEN BRACELET AND OTHER Poems. By Mrs. C, 
H. W. Esling (formerly Miss Waterman). Lindsay & 
Blakiston. This interesting volume, which we had the 
pleasure of announcing some months since, has at length 
made its appearance just in time to claim a hearing 
among the other candidates for Christmas honours. Mrs. 
Esling, though not writing much at present, appeared 
frequently a few years since among the contributors to 
the magazines and other periodicals. Her poems, being 
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founded chiefly on the domestic affections, and in a sweet 
and attractive rather than a forcible style, have met with 
much favour, and have won her many friends, at whose 
solicitation the present volume has been prepared. One 
of the prettiest poems in the book is the touching dedi- 
cation to her mother, which forms the introduction. 


Lonz Powers; or, The Regulators. A Romance of Ken- 
tucky. Bu James Weir, Esq. 2 vols., 12mo. Lippincott, 
Grambe & Co. We have long been of the opinion that 
our writers of romance should take their materials mainly 
from the history of our own country. Instead of going 
over the old ground trod by other writers for twenty 
generations, let them take life and human passion as they 
have manifested themselves in this western world—fresh 
vigorous, and heart-stirring. Such has been the plan of 
Mr. Weir. He has made a bold dash at Kentucky life, as 
it was at that interesting transition period when the 
border contests of Indians and squatters had just ceased, 
but the settled ordinances of civil life had not yet been 
fully established ; when, among those disappearing “ forests 
primeval,” was scattered a rude, unlettered, but hardy 
race of pioneers, interspersed with organized bands of 
desperadoes of the very worst description. Mr. Weir, we 
presume, is a native Kentuckian. At all events, he 
appears to be familiar with all the local traditions of the 
state, and he has made a book of much value, as well for 
its historical reminiscences as its exciting scenes of ad- 


venture. He writes in a bold, dashing style, suited to his 
subject. ° 


THe CLOSING Scene. By the Rev. Erskine Neale. Phila- 
delphia: R. E. Peterson. 370 pp. 12mo. Infidelity and 
Christianity are here contrasted in their fruits by graphic 
sketches of the dying moments of persons eminent either 
as Christians or Infidels, whose death-bed scenes have 
been particularly recorded. The persons whose “closing 
scenes” are recorded, are Thomas Paine, John Locke, 
Frederick the Great, Bishop Barrington, Lord Bolingbroke, 
Blanco White, Charlotte Elizabeth, Madame De Stael, Vol- 
ney, Dr. James Hope, Beau Brummell, Sarah Martin, Mrs. 
Hemans, Theodore Hook, David Hume, Hutton of Bir- 
mingham, Percy Bysshe Shelley, Jeremy Bentham, Rev. 
Robert Anderson. 

NORTH AMERICAN REviEw. We are indebted to the Phi- 
ladelphia agent, J. R. Pollock, 205 Chestnut Street, for 
the last—the October—number of this sterling periodical. 
Among the articles, nine in number, we notice an ex- 
tended review of the learned work on Slavic Literature, 
by Talvi (Mrs. Robinson), a summary of the present state 
of the Homeric question, a criticism of Mr. Furness’s His- 
tory of Jesus, &c., &e. 


SOUTHERN QUARTERLY REVIEW. We always take up this 
periodical with pleasure, sure of finding in it something 
to please and instruct. The present number, September, 
has a most agreeable variety of literary, political, and 
professional reading. Among the literary reviews, is an 
elaborate and exceedingly well-written critique of twenty 
pages, upon Mr. Boker’s Anne Boleyn. It is a sequel to 
an article of still greater length in a previous number of 
the Review, on Mr. Boker’s Calaynos. Both articles are 
understood to be from the pen of James Lynd, Esq., a 
gentleman of the Philadelphia bar, who, like Sergeant 
Talfourd of London, does not allow the rigour of profes- 
sional duties to withdraw him entirely from an earlier 
love. The review of Anne Boleyn is one of the finest 
specimens of appreciating criticism that we have read for 
a long time. 


Haw-Ho-Noo, ov Records of a Tourist. By Charles Lan- 
man. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. Mr. Lan- 
man informs us that his strange title, “ Haw-Ho-Noo,” is 
an Indian phrase, meaning “ the country upheld on the back 
of a turtle ;” that it was the name originally applied to 
this country by the Iroquois Indians, and that his reason 
for using it as a title to the present volume, is that he 
has here occupied himself to some extent with the tradi- 
tionary lore of the country. The book is very miscella- 
neous in its topics, as its secondary and more significant 
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title indicates, and is full of animated accounts of personal 
adventure. 

GALLERY OF ItLusTRIOUS AMERICANS. Number Nine of 
this splendid series of portraits has been received. It 
contains an admirable likeness of General Scott, engraved 
by D’Avignon, after a daguerreotype by Brady, with a 
biographical memoir by C. Edwards Lester, in that style 
of expressive brevity in which he so much excels. The 
work is for sale by Getz € Buck, who are the Philadelphia 
agents. 

Tue ORPHAN CatLpREN. By 7.8. Arthur. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson ; 25 cents, paper covers. A tale of cruelty 
and oppression, almost too harrowing in its pictures to be 
commended for general reading; and yet, we fear, so true 
to the sad realities of life in our midst, that it ought to be 
read even at some expense of the pleasurable emotions. 
And, besides, as a juvenile critic at our elbow says, it 
comes out right in the end, as Mr. Arthur’s stories always 
do, and the young sufferers are all made happy. 

ApELAIDE Linpsay. Harpers. 25 cts. paper covers. This 
is one of the excellent Library of Select Novels published 
by the Harpers. It is by the author of “ Lettice Arnold,” 
which is recommendation enough to all who have read 
that beautiful tale. For sale by Zieber. 


SuaKespeare’s Dramatic Works. The Boston edition 
of Shakespeare, Phillips & Sampson, has reached Part 
XXV.; containing Richard III., and an engraving of Lady 
Anne. For sale by Peterson. 

Losstne’s Prictorfan Frevp-BooK OF THE REVOLUTION. 
Number VII. has been received from the publishers, the 
Harpers. It is occupied chiefly with the localities of the 
melancholy Wyoming Massacre. The artistic execution 
of this work deserves the highest commendation. For 
sale by Zieber. : 

ByrNf’s DIcTIONARY OF MECHANICS AND ENGINEERING. 
Numbers XVII., XVIII., and XIX. of this work have been 
received from the Appletons. 

EvuLocy upon GENERAL ZACHARY Taylor. By Oliver P. 
Baldwin, Esq., senior editor of the Richmond Republican. 

Jack Hinton. By Charles Lever. T. B. Peterson. A 
new edition, complete in one volume, paper covers, 37} 
cents. 

An Appress sy M. R. H. Garnett, before the Alumni 
Bociety of the University of Virginia, is an eloquent ap- 
peal to Virginians to sustain their own literary insti- 
tutions. 
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ART NOTICES. 


Tae Art-Untons.—The near approach of the new year 
admonishes us that with the close of the present one the 
two Art-Unions located in our Atlantic cities will make 
their distribution of prizes among their respective mem- 
bers. In reminding such of our readers as have purposed 
subscribing to either of these institutions, and as yet have 
neglected to do so, we think a real service is rendered, for 
in addition to the certain receipt of an engraving, worth 
at least the cost of membership, there exists a probability 
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of obtaining, through the distribution by lot, a prize of 
considerable value. 

The engraving issued this year by the Philadelphia Art- 
Union, of which an impression is given to each member for 
every share subscribed, has been ready for some time, and 
is of the utmost beauty of execution, in a mixed manner 
of line, stipple, and mezzotinto. It is engraved on steel 
by Mr. Ritchie of New York, who has bestowed much time 
and pains on the work, and the result is greatly to his 
credit as an artist. The subject is Huntingdon’s celebrated 
picture of ‘*Mercy’s Dream,” which forms part of the 
collection of the late Edward Carey, Esq. The plan 
adopted for the distribution of the funds among the 
members, in such sums as shall accomplish the end in 
view, viz., the encouragement of the arts of design, and 
the diffusion of a taste in art, is different in the American 
Art-Union (of New York) and in that of Philadelphia. 
The managers of the former purchase from artists and 
others such works from time to time as they deem of 
sufficient merit, and at the close of the year distribute 
these works by lot among their members. The method 
of the Philadelphia institution is in our opinion better 
calculated to promote the object, and is as follows. After 
defraying the necessary expenses of the association, in- 
cluding the cost of the engraving, the funds are “made 
the basis of certain certificates, of various amount and 
value, which are annually distributed by lot, among the 
subscribers, in the manner prescribed by the by-laws; 
and these certificates are available for the purchase of 
paintings, drawings, and other works of art, from Ame- 
rican artists, but for no other purpose. They are redeemed 
by the association, only on the endorsement of the artist 
or artists, from whom the purchases are made.” 

Many advantages result from this mode of proceeding 
unattainable in any other. The prize-holder obtains just 
the kind of picture he wants, and by the artist he prefers, 
it being no longer left tochance. The money goes directly 
into the pocket of the artist who painted the work, and 
not into that of the dealer. The patronage is removed 
from a board of managers, who are apt to bestow it inju- 
diciously or with partiality, and the purchaser and artist 
brought into immediate contact, much to the advantage 
of both. Much money is also saved for additional pur- 
chases in art, by rendering unnecessary the transporta- 
tion of pictures from one part of this extensive country to 
the other: first from the artist, (who perhaps resides in 
the far West,) to the Art-Union gallery, and then again 
Srom the gallery to the member that draws it as his 
prize, (and who probably lives in the extreme South,) and 
who in all likelihood cares not a button for it when it 
arrives, because the subject is uncongenial to his taste. 
These are only a few of the more obvious advantages of 
the plan adopted by the Philadelphia institution. Art- 
Unions are admirably adapted to the purposes of their 
establishment, and have become universally popular. 
They are the means of raising large amounts of money 
at small cost to each individual subscriber, (the payment 
of five dollars constituting membership,) which is all 
returned again to those who contributed it, (after deduct- 
ing expenses,) in the shape of some beautiful production 
ofart. It has in the mean time answered “the purpose 
of extending throughout the American community, that 
attachment to the fine arts which is distinctive of national 
refinement and civilization, and by this means encou- 
raged the labours of American artists, by creating an in- 
creased amount of patronage for the benefit of the painters 
and sculptors of the United States—heretofore dependent 
wholly upon individual support.” 

“The promoters of this undertaking are convinced that 
the fine arts in this country can never attain an elevation 
commensurate with our rapid advancement in all other 
departments of civilization, until liberal encouragement 
is bestowed upon the higher efforts of the pencil and the 
chisel.” 

Subscriptions to the Art-Union should be sent to the 
Actuary, Art-Union Gallery, 210 Chestnut Street, Phila 
delphia. J. 8. 
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